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THE WORLD DO MOVE—AND SO MUST WE! 


In the days before Madame Curie discovered radium, before 
Ben Franklin flew his kite, even before Newton saw the apple 
fall, there undoubtedly were strange people on earth who believed 
that what they knew was the sum of all wisdom for all time. 

Today we are talking of Einstein and the fourth dimension, 
yet tomorrow the fourth dimension may be as commonplace as 
Newton’s apple is now. The thoughts and achievements of the 
present are never ultimate. 

The world has always moved, and in so doing has set us a 
good example. We must keep on moving. The important ques- 
tion today is not where we are, although it is necessary enough 
to take our bearings, but whether we are moving ahead, march- 
ing on. 

The race is perhaps a hundred thousand years old and civil- 
ized man twenty-five thousand, but, as Payne points out, a human- 
itarianism large enough to have any real concern in any organized 
fashion for the protection of children is scarcely fifty years old. 
In America, the organized movement for child labor reform came 
into existence little more than a decade and a half ago. 

There has been progress since then. There has been achieve- 
ment. But not yet have we exhausted the possibilities of know- 
ing the needs of children or the conditions which surround them 
in our America, or of establishing the protection and developmental 
opportunity which our present knowledge of these needs and con- 
ditions commands. 

The thing we are working at is not static; we cannot chalk 
off so many feet gained in a certain length of time toward a definite 
objective. Not what we now know, not what we have accomplished 
up to the present moment, is half so significant as whether and how 
fast we are moving ahead. 

Let us see what this test comes to, applied to two of the states 
of the American Union. The first, proud of its history and tradi- 
tions, was among the early states to offer protection to working 
children. But this state, too sure or too satisfied, has lately almost 
ceased to move. It is moving so slowly that, in the course of a 
few years, it may give the effect of going backward. 
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Another state, quite as proud of its history and traditions, 
seemed hopelessly backward in such matters as child protection 
and education, and was politely but self-righteously twitted on its 
backwardness by the more progressive state. But about five 
years ago something happened to this second state, and it awoke. 
Since then it has been learning something about its children and 
doing something for them all the time. It is moving straight ahead. 
It is moving so fast and with such determination that before long 
it may pass the first state on the road and not even glance back. 

Which is the better state to live in? To which would you 
pin your faith? 

With individuals, as with states, this is true; it is motion that 
counts. There are people who started twenty years ago with a 
determination to get children under fourteen years of age out of 
cotton mills. They have done it—and believing the problem is 
solved have sat down to rest. They are the people who say, ‘‘Why, 
I thought child labor was over!” 

But there are others who, though some of them may have 
started a little later, are still going ahead. They study children, 
they study our civilization. They even speculate on the possi- 
bility of a better humanity than has yet been achieved. They 
are marching bravely along the highway of child development. 
They form the procession of progress, but they are sometimes 
hindered by those who sit down in the middle of the road to rest, 
or embarrassed by the applauding throngs on the side-walks. For 
there are not only those who rest, there are those who applaud 
but do not march. They are very enthusiastic, but when the tail 
of the procession has passed their corner, the thrill is over and 
they turn to other benevolent entertainment. 

Yes, it is motion that counts. Until we are sure that we can 
see the end—even if we could see the end—the thing we must 
do is to move on. We must take our bearings once in a while 
to keep us on the road, but we must not be fooled by achieving 
corners or passing guide-posts. For the end of the journey is 
not part way. 
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Sixteenth National Conference on Child Labor 


“Fair Play for the Country Child” will be the general topic of 
the Sixteenth National Conference on Child Labor, at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, on the afternoon of Friday, June 24, 1921. This meet- 
ing, like that of last year at New Orleans, will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the National Conference of Social Work, and will be limited 
to one session only. Representatives of the National Child Labor 
Committee will participate in the program of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 

An unusually interesting and valuable program has been pre- 
pared for the Child Labor Conference. The child in the country 
has been overlooked, or at least neglected, in the thoughts and plans 
of social workers generally, but is now coming into his due share of 
consideration—a share that is to be equal with that of the city 
child. So far as the rural child laborer is concerned, he has had 
a great deal of consideration from the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, but for many rather obvious reasons less has been accom- 
plished in his behalf than in behalf of the urban child laborer. The 
Committee has not yet finished its task of securing adequate pro- 
tection for. the latter, but feels that the time has come for rousing 
the country to realization of the existence of the child labor evil in 
forms and places other than urban. It has been engaged for some 
time in studying the rural situation and its agents will have some 
enlightening and startling facts to present at the Milwaukee meet- 
ing. Rural child labor was discovered in comparatively recent 
years, and for a long time remained an unexplored territory, but 
at Milwaukee it will be shown that there is more child labor in the 
country than in the city, and that some of it is just as bad. 

Charles E. Gibbons of the Committee’s staff will answer the 
question, “What is Rural Child Labor, Anyhow?” No one is 
better qualified than he to answer that question, and when he tells 
what he has seen of rural child labor in many states, he will be 
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able to picture at the same time its social and economic background. 
He will be followed on the program by E. C. Lindeman, Professor 
of Sociology in the North Carolina College for Women, and Field 
Secretary of the American Country Life Association. Professor 
Lindeman is one of the leading authorities on the present and future 
of rural recreation, and will tell concretely what relation play and 
recreation bear to the nature and needs of country children, and 
how importantly they underlie any practicable scheme of child 
labor reform in the country places. Miss Sara A. Brown, who has 
lately been studying child dependency in Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia, will come in from her field investigations with true tales of 
“Neglected Children of Appalachia.” Miss Brown has travelled 
this region by railroad, automobile and riverboat, on horseback, 
_muleback and afoot, and she knows the families of whose conditions 
she will speak and knows their own problems from their own view- 
points. The program will close with an address on ‘“The Promise 
of Rural Life,” by Dr. Felix Adler, Chairman of the National Child 
Labor Committee and Professor of Ethics in Columbia University. 
Dr. Adler is one of those strong and stimulating speakers whom it 
is a misfortune not to hear when opportunity is offered. 

It is hoped that a great many members of the National Child 
Labor Committee will come to Milwaukee for the Sixteenth Con- 
ference, and that they will bring their friends. This meeting will 
serve as the first public presentation, based on comprehensive field 
investigations, of the rural child labor problem as a whole. It is 
bound to mark an important date in the history of the child labor 
movement. Those who attend this Child Labor Conference will have 
opportunity, while in Milwaukee, to attend also the sessions of the 
National Conference of Social Work and of various affiliated bodies. 
For information as to the meetings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, see a News Note elsewhere in this issue. Special 
railroad rates to Milwaukee and return have been arranged for 
members of the Conference. 


National Conference of Social Work 


For almost a generation and a half, the annual meetings of the 
National Conference of Social Work have occupied a unique and 
distinctive place in the life of this country. At these conferences 
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8 The American Child 
there have gathered the most representative bodies of men and 
women in the United States who are interested in problems of human 
welfare. Leaders in every field of thought and activity in the 
entire field of social work come to these annual metings and give 
the results of their thought and experiences throughout the year. 

This conference, lasting for a week, offers to all those in attend- 
ance an opportunity not only to hear directly from those who have 
been doing worth-while things but also to meet with them for pur- 
poses of advice and consultation. It is an occasion which offers 
the widest opportunities for stimulating contact with the largest 
number of thinkers and workers gathered together at any one time 
and place in the course of the year. 

This year the Conference is particularly fortunate in going to 
Milwaukee in the last week of June; fortunate not only because 
Milwaukee offers to her visitors at that season of the year an almost 
perfect climate, but also because she possesses the physical facilities 
to handle a conference such as this, with its seven great general 
sessions and its fifty or more section meetings. In addition to the 
meetings of the Conference itself, there will be a group of fifteen or 
more kindred organizations holding meetings during the Conference 
week or immediately prior thereto. By a ruling of the Executive 
Committee of the Conference, all afternoons of the Conference week 
will be wholly given over to meetings of kindred groups, thus en- 
abling those who are primarily interested in some specific form of 
social activity to come directly into contact in the afternoons with 
others primarily interested in the same work, while in the mornings 
and at night they may enjoy the sessions of the Conference, which, 
because of its scope, covers all fields of social work. 

An exceptionally interesting and well coordinated program has 
been prepared for the meetings of the Conference, and a number 
of the ablest thinkers and most successful workers in the country 
have been secured to present their work before these different meet- 
ings. 

The Proceedings of the Conference will, of course, be printed 
and will contain all of the papers presented before both the general 
and divisional meetings, but no mere volume of Proceedings, how- 
ever carefully prepared and edited, can carry with it the value which 
is inherent in coming into close personal contact with men and 
women who are the acknowledged leaders in their various lines of 
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activity. It is in this respect that the annual meeting offers one 
of the most valuable contributions to any social worker or anyone 
else who is interested in human helpfulness. The Conference week 
is a time for the making of new acquaintances, the renewal of old 
friendships, and for that mental and social stimulation which comes 
from contact with those of like mind. 

The railroads have cooperated in making this meeting in Mil- 
waukee successful so far as attendance is concerned by granting 
reduced rates. The round-trip fare will be equivalent to one and 
one-half times the single rate from all points in the United States 
except points within the boundaries of New England. For all 
delegates from New England who contemplate attending the Con- 
ference, it will be possible to secure reduced rates from the nearest 
point outside of the New England states, and in buying transporta- 
tion from points within New England, it will be possible, unless 
special excursion rates to Milwaukee shall be granted regardless of 
the meeting of the Conference, to purchase tickets to the nearest 
large town outside the limits of New England and from there to 
Milwaukee, thus availing themselves of the reduced rates which are 
offered by every passenger association with the exception of the 
New England. 

Further information as to program can be obtained by address- 
ing W. H. Parker, general secretary, 25 East Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Endorsement by National Information Bureau 


The name of the National Child Labor Committee is included 
in the list of national and interstate organizations engaged in social, 
civic and philanthropic work, approved by the National Informa- 
tion Bureau, Inc., as worthy of the support of those interested in 
their aims and purposes. 

In determining the endorsement of any organization the Na- 
tional Information Bureau gives careful consideration to compliance 
with the following standards, which have been adopted by the 
Board of Directors as the minima to be desired in the administra- 
tion of social agencies asking voluntary contributions for the sup- 
port of their work. 
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1. An active and responsible governing body holding regular 
meetings, or other satisfactory form of administrative control. 

2. A legitimate purpose with no avoidable duplication of the 
work of another efficiently managed organization. 

3. Reasonable efficiency in conduct of work, management of 
institutions, etc., and reasonable adequacy of equipment for such 
work, both material and personal. 

4. No solicitors on commission or other commission methods of 
raising money. 

5. Non-use of the “remit or return’? method of raising money 
by the sale of merchandise or tickets. 

6. No entertainments for money raising purposes, the expenses 
of which exceed 30 per cent. of the gross proceeds. 

7. Ethical methods of publicity, promotion and solicitation of 
funds. 

8. Agreement to consult and cooperate with the proper social 
agencies in local communities with reference to local programs and 
budgets. 

9. Complete annual audited accounts prepared by a certified 
public accountant or trust company showing receipts and disburse- 
ments classified, and itemized in detail. New organizations which 
cannot furnish such statement should submit a certified public 
accountant’s statement that such a financial system has been estab- 
lished as will make the required financial accounting possible at 
close of prescribed period. 

10. Itemized and classified annual budget estimate. 


Plans of National Child Health Council 


Progress towards the selection of a community for the proposed 
Child Health Demonstration is reported by the National Child 
Health Council as we go to press. Sixty-seven communities have 
applied to be chosen for this purpose. Applications have been 
received from every section of the country including such far western 
states as California and New Mexico, such eastern states as Maine 
and Vermont, such southern states as Georgia and Texas, and such 
northern states as Wisconsin and Michigan. Ten of these com- 
munities have been judged by the Council as eligible for final con- 
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sideration. As to sixteen others, the Council feels that it will be 
necessary to have further evidence before deciding whether they 
will be eligible for final consideration or not. These two groups of 
cities, making 26 communities in all, are located in Connecticut, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Twenty- 
nine cities have been eliminated entirely from consideration, most 
of them because they are located in states where the birth registra- 
tion is not yet sufficiently complete for the Federal Census authori- 
ties to classify them as in “the birth registration area.’”’ Such states 
include Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New Mexico and Texas. 

Most of the applications from communities were received from 
Chambers of Commerce, health officers or welfare organizations, 
following the announcement of preliminary plans for the Child 
Health Demonstration. In reply to each application, the com- 
munity has received from the Washington office of the Council, a 
list of questions concerning community conditions and resources. 
The answers to these questions are now being prepared and will 
furnish information to assist the Council in reaching its final deter- 
mination. The most important question included in the list of 
questions sent to communities is, “What evidence is there of a hearty 
and fairly general desire on the part of your community to have the 
Demonstration tried there?”’ Several communities have employed 
unique methods of showing that such a general desire exists. In 
one city, seventy citizens each sent a cordial telegram requesting 
the Demonstration for their community. Another city submitted 
a large, loose-leaf book containing endorsements of all city and 
county officials and of all local organizations. A petition has been 
submitted by one community signed by over eleven hundred mothers, 
each stating the number of children in their family, ranging from 
one to thirteen. An essay contest is being conducted in the schools 
of one city on the subject of ‘““Why We Want the Demonstration in 
Our Town.” The prize essay, and many of the others, will be sent 
to the National Child Health Council. Where petitions are being 
circulated, slides have been shown in the movies advertising what 
the petition is for, and urging all to sign it. In one community, 
special days were set aside to arouse popular enthusiasm for this 
purpose. Child health literature was distributed and banners were 
displayed bearing such slogans as “Make (name of town) The 
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12 The American Child 
Health Town.”’ School children and the school nurse have assem- 
bled and been photographed in front of one of the school buildings 
with placards prepared by the children expressing their desire to 
have the Demonstration in their city. Many cities have offered 
to send delegations to present their cases to the Council or have 
invited the Council to visit them as guests of the city. One town 
is planning a “community dinner’’ and has invited representatives 
of the National Child Health Council to attend. Governors, State 
Health Commissioners and other state officials have written cordial 
letters inviting the Council to hold the Demonstration in their 
states and promising the utmost cooperation. 

The committee which will recommend the town to be chosen 
for the experiment, consists of Dr. Richard A. Bolt, of Baltimore, 
general director of the American Child Hygiene Association; Miss 
Ella Phillips Crandall, of New York, formerly director of the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing; Dr. Charles J. 
Hatfield, New York, director, National Tuberculosis Association; 
Owen R. Lovejoy, New York, general secretary, National Child 
Labor Committee; Miss Sally Lucas Jean, of New York, director, 
Child Health Organization; Dr. Haven Emerson, former health 
commissioner of New York, and Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

The direction of this novel health experiment will be under 
Clarence King, who is widely known in the field of research and the 
administration of health and social work. He holds degrees from 
the University of Wisconsin and Columbia University. Member 
societies of the National Child Health Council are: The American 
Child Hygiene Association, American Red Cross, Child Health Or- 
ganization of America, National Child Labor Committee, National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, and the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 


National Council of Rural Agencies 


Many social agencies have shifted their emphasis during the 
past ten years. With one or two significant exceptions, there was 
very little organized social work promoted in rural communities 
before that time. What was done was largely incident to the work 
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of governmental agencies. But the rural field has now been dis- 
covered; the next ten years will undoubtedly witness a rapid ex- 
pansion of personnel and program of most of our prominent social 
agencies in rural territory. 

A number of the national agencies interested in rural social 
work met at New York City in March, 1920, and requested the 
American Country Life Association to form a national council or 
clearing house for rural programs and agencies. The Association 
subsequently called a meeting at Washington, D. C., in December 
of the same year and proceeded to the organization of the council. 
One meeting has been held since the organization was formed. 

There are now twenty-four national agencies (including the 
National Child Labor Committee) definitely affiliated with the 
National Council and five others that are considering affiliation. 
The basis of affiliation is explained in the following by-laws of the 
Council: 


1. The Council shall consist of national public or private organiza- 
tions and agencies engaged in rural social work, represented by one voting 
delegate and not to exceed two additional non-voting delegates chosen 
by each such organization or agency. 


2. The purposes of the Council shall be to enable the associating agen- 
cies to discuss their programs and policies with other agencies of the Council; 
to prevent overlapping and duplication of rural social work; to enable the 
associating agencies to coordinate their programs and to act jointly in 
investigating and promoting needed rural social work. 


3. The Council shall have advisory functions only. Its actions shall 
not be binding upon the participating organizations and agencies; nor 
shall any agency in the Council be bound to assume any financial obliga- 
tions. 


The Council has two projects under way; one is the applica- 
tion of principles of coordination arrived at in Washington, D. C., 
on March 29, 1921, in regard to agencies promoting recreation, and 
the other is a bulletin containing a simplified and condensed coun- 
try life program for the United States together with the programs 
of work of the various agencies affiliated with the Council. 

President Kenyon L. Butterfield of Amherst, Mass., is Chair- 
man of the Council and E. C. Lindeman of Greensboro, N. C., is 
Secretary. It is hoped that a number of national agencies promot- 
ing rural recreation will now make an attempt to put the principles 
of the Council in operation in some state or local field. 
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Back Again to Old Kentucky 


The National Child Labor Committee has been asked to bring 
up to date its survey of child welfare in Kentucky made two years 
ago. This work will be done for the Kentucky Children’s Code 
Commission, the creation of which followed the recommendation of 
the Committee. The officers and members of the Commission are 
as follows: Miss Frances Ingram, chairman, 428 South First 
Street, Louisville; Elwood Street, secretary, 652 South Fourth Street, 
Louisville; Mrs. Stanley Reed, Maysville; Mrs. Charles B. 
Semple, Louisville; Prof. John F. Smith, Berea. 


Kentucky Street Trades Law 


For a number of years we have pointed with pride to Kentucky 
as the only state with a 14-year age limit for all street trading, but 
now our pride has had its fall! The Judge of the Kenton County 
Court has held that this street trades law is ‘‘class legislation,” 
and as such is unconstitutional; it is class legislation, he believes, 
because it applies to cities of the first, second and third class only. 
The decision is said to apply to the hours restrictions as well as the 
age limit. (The case was of a boy under 14 forbidden to sell papers 
after school under the law.) But the Judge himself has pointed 
out that if a boy sells after dark he may be taken up as a delin- 
quent under another law. The decision suspends the streets trades 
law in Kenton County but does not affect the rest of the state, 
nor the rest of the child labor law. An appeal to the Circuit Court 
resulted in sustaining the County Court’s decision, but the case is 
now being prepared for the Court of Appeals. 


Child Welfare in West Virginia 


The results of the study now being made by the National Child 
Labor Committee on rural conditions affecting child welfare in West 
Virginia will be available in printed form early next autumn. While 
the volume will be concerned primarily with the Mountain State, 
the discussions of findings, analyses of conditions, and consideration 
of causes will be of general interest inasmuch as they will relate to 
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rural problems found the country over. The field work by special- 
ists on the National Committee’s staff has been under way since last 
October. The report when published will contain chapters on rural 
economic life as it bears upon children and their opportunities for 
development, rural school attendance, child labor on farms, recrea- 
tion, dependency and delinquency, the taxation system in its rela- 
tion to child welfare, state laws applying to rural children, and the 
personnel and procedure of rural courts dealing with children. 


New Legislation 


There are a few bright spots in the legislative sky. Delaware 
has, perhaps, the best record. ‘There the Code Commission, in the 
preparation of whose report this Committee had a share, secured 
the passage of a bill providing $60,000 annually appropriated, for 
the creation of a permanent Child Welfare Commission; the repeal 
of the “binding” law; revision of the marriage law; amendment of 
the bastardy law, as well as a number of other bills relating to birth 
certificates, birth registration, health provisions, and improvements 
in the commitment clauses of the juvenile court law. In Missouri 
the Code Commission’s bill revising the employment certificate law 
was passed by both Houses. New Mexico, has for the first time, 
passed a real child labor law, prohibiting the employment of children 
under 14 in mines, theatres, concert halls, hotels, manufacturing 
establishments, factories, workshops, or as messengers or drivers, 
and providing an 8-hour day and no night work for children under 
16 in these occupations. Minnesota has created a Labor Commis- 
sion in place of the old single-headed Department of Labor, which 
is hailed by organized labor as a great step in advance. North 
Carolina has retained her Public Welfare Commission, which was 
threatened, and has created a state department of physical educa- 
tion with a state director and an appropriation of $15,000. North 
Dakota has created a Children’s Code Commission, but unfortu- 
nately the appropriation for it was cut from $5,000 to $2.500. Texas 
has provided for an Industrial Commission. And in West Virginia 
a bill which the National Child Labor Committee sponsored, to 
create a Children’s Code Commission, has passed the legislature and 
been signed by the Governor. 
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New Code Commissions 


1921 should see at least three more Southern states added to 
the list of Code Commissions. Governor Davis of Virginia has 
appointed a commission of nine ‘‘to bring Virginia’s laws relating 
to children uptodate,” with C. H. Morrissette, of the State Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau, as secretary. The other members are 
Justice J. Hoge Ricks, of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court, chairman, and John W. Stephenson, member of the Assembly 
from Warren Springs, William W. Dey of the Norfolk Juvenile 
Court, Dr. Lawrence Royster of Norfolk, Mrs. Louis Brownlow, 
chairman of the child welfare committee of the Petersburg League 
of Woman Voters, Mrs. W. W. King, executive secretary of the 
Staunton Community Welfare League, Miss Nora Houston, legisla- 
tive chairman of the Virginia League of Women Voters, and Dr. 
Mary Brydon of the State Board of Health. 

West Virginia’s legislature has provided for the appointment of 
a Code Commission. 

In Georgia the Council of Social Agencies has for some time 
been working toward the formation of a Code Commission, and at 
its last meeting, in March, empowered the president, Cator Wool- 
ford, to appoint a state committee to work for a’bill to create a 
Children’s Code Commission at the coming session of the legisla- 
ture. In this action the Council of Social Agencies has the support 
of both the Georgia Federation of Woman’s Clubs and the state 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. 


The British Education Act 


Does the postponement of the enforcement of the Fisher Act 
of 1918 mean that the Act is dead? Has England repented of the 
war seriousness that led her to pass that Act? That is what many 
of us in America have been wondering, but Professor John Adams’ 
article in the Contemporary Review for February on ‘The Present 
Educational Position” goes a long way toward answering our queries. 
He says: 

‘‘When the estimates began to come in, showing the prob- 
able cost of applying the Act, the tendency to delay became 
more marked. The Education Authorities were found to sort 
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themselves out into two classes. In the words of Select Com- 
nittee on National Expenditure, one group ‘have been described 
as laggard authorities,’ while the other group ‘have been de- 
scribed as progressive authorities.’ In actual numbers the 
laggards formed the majority, and began to regard the Act as 
unworkable, at any rate in its entirety. Everything was held 
in abeyance. Into this realm of hesitating timidity fell the 
not altogether unwelcome bomb of the Governmental prohibi- 
tion to enter upon any new development of administrative 
reforms that might involve additional expenditure of public 
money. This edict naturally affected all State departments, 
but nowhere was its effect so dramatic as in the case of educa- 
tion, for there we have an almost revolutionary Act suddenly 
swept from the realm of practical politics. The official abro- 
gation of January 1, 1921, as the Appointed Day merely ren- 
dered explicit what was implicit in the general prohibition. . . . 
As things have turned out, the Act remains intact. The worst 
that has happened has been a postponement of its complete 
application. There has been no surrender of principle. The 
decisions of 1918 have not been reversed. The spirit of 1921 
is the same as that of 1918—with the difference that always 
marks off the paying period from the buying period; for the 
presentation of the bill is never without its effect on the spirits. 
The nation as a whole still desires the benefits it sought in 
passing the Act, but now it realizes more clearly than it did 
then the difficulty of raising the necessary funds. Even in the 
midst of our financial depression there is no popular outcry 
against the Act in itself... . 

‘‘Meanwhile, the Act has not been without its bit of luck. 
While the country as a whole has stood appalled at the money 
demands for education, certain authorities have taken the mat- 
ter seriously, and made provision for giving effect to the Act. 
Notably the most important Education Authority in the country 
took it for granted that the Appointed Day was a reality and made 
very definite arrangements for day Continuation Schools, which 
were so far advanced when the prohibition came that they 
could be honestly regarded as complete, and, therefore, not 
subject to the ban on any new development involving financial 
outlay. . . . It cannot be denied that the London Authority 
fully realizes the magnitude of the work it has undertaken, and 
it is evident that the progressives throughout the country are 
well pleased that this start has been made just before the 
closure was applied. Since 82 per cent of the young persons 
liable to compulsory continuation education actually turned up 
at the opening of the new schools at the beginning of January, 
it looks as if we are likely to have a demonstration of the sat- 
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isfactory working of one of the most important provisions of 
the Act. It is true that success in London may not conclu- 
sively prove general applicability, but it will certainly be an 
encouraging precedent. The London scheme is, therefore, 
regarded by both sides as a sort of test case, an experimental 
process. The reactionaries hope that its failure will demon- 
strate the unwisdom of the whole system, while the progressives 
naturally look to London to bring out all that is best in the 
Act.” 


The Laggardness of School Reform 


It is astonishing how Pedagogy sticks to its old ways of doing 
things while giving lip-service to ideas and principles completely at 
variance with the practice. Some of the most rigid traditionalists 
in the field of education are administrators or normal-school teachers 
who cannot praise too highly the works of John Dewey! The schools 
of America have lately been celebrating the birthday of Johann 
Amos Comenius. Four centuries ago, Comenius was giving utter- 
ance to truths which to us still seem strangely new. Such as: 


“To instruct the young is not to beat into them by repeti- 
tion a mass of words, phrases, sentences, and opinions gathered 
out of authors; but it is to open their understanding through 
things.” 

“We must offer to the young, not the shadows of things, 
but the things themselves, which impress the senses and the 
imagination. Instruction should commence with a real obser- 
vation of things and not with a verbal description of them.” 


Of course there are numerous ways in which our present methods 
of education are wrong. Their improvement cannot be left wholly 
to the professional educator. What says Comenius? ‘For though 
a man may be naturally unsuited to be a schoolmaster, or may be 
fully engaged by his duties as a clergyman, a politician, or a physi- 
cian, he makes a great mistake if he thinks he is on that account 
exempt from the common task of school reform.”’ 


Where Do Your Taxes Go? 


While Secretary Mellon is discussing the $4,000,000,000 appro- 
priation for 1921, the Bureau of Standards is telling us where our 
last year’s taxes went, and Commissioner of Education Claxton is 
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proving that we spend more on luxuries in a single year in the United 
States than we do in 300 years on education. Out of the total 
appropriation of over five billion dollars last year, 92.8 per cent 
went toward war expenses, past and present, 3 per cent to public 
works, 3.2 per cent to “primary governmental functions,” and 1 
per cent to education, research and development. ‘The total 
budget,” says Dr. Edmund B. Rosa, “‘is about fifty dollars per year 
per capita, of which fifty cents per year per capita is expended for 
the wide range of research, education and developmental work.”’ 
And of this fifty cents per capita just 13.5 per cent is devoted to 
Education, 7.1 per cent to Public Health, and 1.1 per cent to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Children’s and the Women’s Bureaus. 
Dr. Rosa goes on to say: ‘‘Whereas cities spend an average of $6 
per year per capita for education, and the states and private agen- 
cies about $3 a year per capita, the federal government spends only 
6 cents per capita per year, including sums expended in vocational 
education and assistance granted to colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts.” 

Dr. Claxton elaborates this theme by comparing expenditures 
for luxuries and for schools. The latest complete school figures are 
for 1918, when the grand total spent in the whole United States 
was $919,729,258. For 1920 the amount was probably about one 
billion, but for the same period we spent $22,700,000,000 for lux- 
uries, according to the federal tax returns,—twenty times as much 
for luxuries as for school, and more for luxuries “‘than we have spent 
in America for education in all the 300 years there have been schools 
on this continent. A saving of five percent on our annual bill for 
face powder, furs, soft drinks, cigarettes, cigar and chewing gum 
and a few other things would make it possible to double the expen- 
diture for education in the United States.” 

That is, we can afford better schools, but we are not getting 
them. And schools are only a small part of the problem. Com- 
pare the prodigious amount we spend on luxuries with the tiny 
appropriation we grant to the Children’s and Women’s Bureaus 
together—$320,140: Or compare this appropriation, remembering 
that the Children’s Bureau is the only federal agency interested 
solely in the welfare of our children, with the $5,000,000 given to 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. Is it wise to give three cents to 
the protection of women and children, and fifty cents to the pro- 
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tection of animals? Is it wise to spend $92 a year on war debts 
and preparations, and only one dollar a year on schools, scientific 
research, and the development of natural resources? Is this the 
way we want our money spent, or not? 


Who Will Help? They Want This Magazine 


We have many calls for THe AmERICAN Cuitp from people 
who are not members of the National Child Labor Committee and 
who do not feel that they can afford to pay the regular subscription. 
A missionary in China thinks that the magazine would be of great 
help to her in her work as head of a school; a friend of hers in Amer- 
ica has written to ask if we cannot send her THE AMERICAN CHILD 
free of charge. In the same mail we had a request from an Amer- 
ican hospital. Who will contribute to a small fund out of which 
we can meet such demands as these? 


BREVITIES 


The Drama League will hold its second Institute in Chicago 
this summer, from the 15th to the 27th of August. The Institute 
last year was a tremendous success, giving instruction to pupils 
from eighteen different states, an evidence of a widespread interest 
in the drama and its various branches, that convinced the officers 
of the Drama League that the Institute filled an important need in 
our national life. The course this year will include Pageantry, 
Drama in the High School, Drama for Children, The Establishment 
and Operation of a Little Theatre, Dancing and Rhythm, Costum- 
ing and Make-Up, Puppets and Pantomime, Stage Craft, Drama in 
the Church and Sunday School, Drama Activities for Employees 
and kindred subjects. 


“Children’s Week’’ will be observed April 24th to May Ist 
throughout the country as a part of a continent-wide campaign to 
emphasize the religious education of children. Suggestions for pro- 
grams may be obtained from the Children’s Division of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, 5 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. The National Child Labor Committee will gladly furnish 
literature dealing with the child labor evil. 
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A conference on co-ordination of national social work was held 
in Washington on April 14. There was a valuable exchange of 
views as to the possibilities in this direction. Brief reports were 
given of the form of organization and the activities of groups of 
agencies comprising the National Health Council, the National 
Council of Agencies Engaged in Rural Social Work, the National 
Council of Community Organization, and the National Child Health 
Council. A general committee was formed, headed by Raymond 
B. Fosdick. This committee is to consider plans of future procedure 
and to call another conference. The Washington conference was 
held on call of the National Information Bureau. 


E. C. Lindeman, who has been elected to membership in the 
Board of Trustees of the National Child Labor Committee, is Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Economics in the North Carolina College for 
Women and Field Secretary of ‘he American Country Life Asso- 
ciation. Professor Lindeman has had much experience in boys’ and 
girls’ club work and in the fields of recreation and community or- 
ganization. His contribution to the counsels and achievements of 
the National Child Labor Committee is sure to be a large and 
valuable one. 


The magazine ‘‘Modern Medicine”’ changes its name this month 
to “The Nation’s Health.” ‘The Nation’s Health” will be devoted 
to the field of community health, with special reference to industrial 
and institutional health problems. The health of groups will be 
the central theme, whether the group be the workers in a plant, the 
students in schools or institutions, or the citizens of the community. 
The journal will be published in Chicago. 


“The Smith,” a civic pageant by Thomas Wood Stevens, was 
recently presented at the 25th anniversary of the Civic Club of 
Allegheny County by the School of Drama of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. The words of the pageant were pub- 
lished in the “Survey” of March 5. They give a very decided im- 
pression of the social vision and dramatic power of the author. 


From all accounts the presentation of the pageant at Pittsburgh 
was excellently done. 
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Much interest attaches to the proposal of a Department of 
Public Welfare in the federal government. Undoubtedly a measure 
providing for the establishment of such a department, and accord- 
ing with the recommendations of President Harding to be made as 
a result of a study by General Sawyer, will be introduced in Con- 
gress. The Sterling-Towner bill providing for the establishment of 
a Department of Education and for federal aid in support of edu- 
cation in the states is still before the national legislature. So is 
the Sheppard-Towner bill for the protection of maternity and 
infancy. 


To determine at what cost all of New York’s 800,000 school 
children could be made physically fit and kept in good health, the 
City Department of Health has established an experimental health 
station in Public School 48, Manhattan. The three thousand pupils 
of this school are to be given the most efficient health care possible 
under the direction of Dr. S. Josephine Baker, head of the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene. In remedying all physical defects found, the 
bureau is to be assisted by the New York County Chapter of the 
Red Cross and the physical education, household economics, nurs- 
ing and health departments of Columbia University. The experi- 
ment is expected to show the minimum amount of health supervision 
necessary to keep school children up to a one hundred per cent 
standard of health. 


George A. Hall, Secretary of the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee, has recently made a study of the apprenticeship laws of 
New York State and the present apprenticeship situation in New 
York City. At the present time, he says, the only provisions re- 
garding apprentices appearing in the New York laws are those 
found in the domestic relations law, the code of criminal procedure, 
and brief references in the labor law and in the penal law. As to 
the apprenticeship system, Mr. Hall finds that ‘‘very few plants in 
New York City maintain an apprenticeship system and the num- 
ber of apprentices so trained represent a very small element in the 
total situation. It is apparent that the tendency towards speciali- 
zation is against apprenticeship and that this, together with the 
higher immediate wage of the machine tender or operator, is respon- 
sible for the fact that the trade is recruited mainly through this 
latter channel.” 
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PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS OR AIDS FOR 
CHILDREN? 


WILEY H. SWIFT 


Every state mothers’ pension act that I have examined is a 
misnomer. So far as my examination has gone, in every case the 
act purports to be one to make provision for grants of public funds 
to mothers, but is in reality an act for the benefit of the children 
of certain types of mothers. 

I have no objection to paying pensions to mothers. In fact, 
I think, and hope, that the time will soon come when the state will 
make such grants as will insure that every mother has every oppor- 
tunity to bear a strong child and to give it all necessary attention. 
If a soldier is to be paid for depopulating other countries, and given 
every opportunity for health and strength, mothers ought to be 
paid for populating our own and given every chance for both herself 
and her child. Lives here are quite as important as deaths else- 
where. I presume that mothers would no more ask for aid not 
needed than good soldiers would seek for grants, except when the 
circumstances make it necessary. 

But grants of aid to mothers should not be confused with grants 
primarily for the benefit of children. They are different matters, 
and it is necessary that this be recognized. 

If a grant of public funds is to be made for the benefit of any 
child in the state who is in need, it ought to be made for every child 
who is in need. In justice, no distinctions between children can 
be made. The state is under just as much obligation to see that 
the child of an unmarried mother has a home with some one to 
give it constant and proper care as the child of a widow or deserted 
mother. The one is as much a citizen as the other and with an 
equal chance will probably become just as valuable to the country. 

When the grants of aid for the benefit of children are made as 
pensions to mothers they are almost certain to be hedged about 
with restrictions that will exclude some children, who are in need, 
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from participation. In making provision for children one and 
only one question should be asked—Is the child in need? No mat- 
ter what the circumstances are, if the child is in need and there is 
no one to come to his relief, the state ought to press in to help him. 

A grandmother might easily be the best person in the world 
to have the care of a grandchild, and yet she might not be financially 
able. She could get no help under a mother’s pension act. A poor 
and not very strong father might be able to hold his family of 
motherless children together with only a little aid. Many fathers 
have done it. No aid could be given to him. He is a father, not 
a mother. For every reason, I believe that every mothers’ pension 
act that I have read should be repealed, and in lieu of each an act 
to authorize grants of aid for the benefit of children should be en- 
acted. 

There are certain evils which have become evident in the ad- 
ministration of mothers’ pension acts that should be guarded 
against: 

1. In some states the use of the authority to grant relief is 
left optional with the county court. All laws should be general in 
application. The provision of public schools is not left to the discre- 
tion of a county court; neither should the matter of giving proper 
care to children be left to that sometimes unsympathetic and often- 
times penurious body. The care of a child is a state, not a county 
matter. It may have to become a national matter. The fiscal 
court should be required by law to levy a tax to provide proper care 
for its children just as it is required to levy a tax to pay the sheriff. 
In the end, it may be found that a state tax should be levied for 
this purpose. The percentage of possible cases to the property 
valuation will be found to be not as inconstant as one would imagine. 
The poor and unfortunate usually live under the back eaves of the 
homes of the prosperous. 

2. The administration of the act should not be left to the 
county court. A county court is primarily interested in saving 
money, in keeping taxes down. ‘The members will lose no sleep 
over the fact that some children are being neglected. They know 
almost nothing about such matters, having had no actual experience 
and but little opportunity for observation. Some of them are glad 
when people get close to the border line of want. It makes farm 
labor cheap. The idea of many of them is that the way to help 
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children in need is to give them some old clothes, a Christmas 
basket, perhaps, and a Sunday School. These are excellent things 
but he who thinks in this fashion is not fitted to administer aid 
for the benefit of children. The county court should provide the 
money and do no more. Sometimes, all too frequently, it happens 
that a member of a county court, especially when elected from a 
small district in the county, becomes greatly interested in the poor 
of his own community. If he happens to be a merchant, he some- 
times gets just as many of them on the county as possible and 
then takes their vouchers as pay for goods sold at high prices. 
The mere fact of dealing with children does not change human 
nature; and, if county courts are to administer aid for the benefit 
of children, we may expect that same old sort of member to play 
the same old game in the same old way for his gain and to the 
everlasting loss of those most vitally concerned. 

In the states where I have studied the problem, the administra- 
tion of grants for the benefit of children should lie within the juris- 
diction of the juvenile court. All investigations should be made 
by the agents of the court and the same officers should supervise 
the family during all the time that the grant is continued. This 
should be a part of the regular work of the juvenile court and its 
agents or officers. We do not take easily to the word “expert,” 
but it is a fact that this sort of work must be done by some one 
who knows his business. Frequently no money or but little is 
needed. Sometimes it will not be wise to undertake to keep the 
family intact. There are a thousand different angles to every case. 
A county court will either grant or refuse to grant the aid. That is 


not enough. Every case must be studied and the proper solution 
worked out. 








It would be difficult to discover what proportion of human deficiencies and 
misery is of immediate biological origin and what arose out of societal inequali- 
ties. But it is necessary to remember that many of the ills of body and mind 
have their casual conditions in the illogical and inhuman strains and depriv- 
ations which the present social system imposes. Thus the dwarfed and en- 
feebled workers in many cases are the products of child labor, insufficient food, 
and unsanitary conditions of labor and of living. The portion of human misery 
such societal situations produce must be, on the whole, greater than that pro- 


duced by biological causes operating immediately.—John M. Gillette in ‘‘ So- 
ciology.”’ 




















“AT WHAT AGE SHOULD CHILDREN 
ENTER INDUSTRY?” 


H. H. MITCHELL, M.D. 


Not long ago we questioned whether we should allow a child to 
risk the hazards of wage earning before he was fourteen years of 
age, and one reason urged for this fourteen-year age minimum was 
danger to the health of the immature child. Today, for the same 
reason, there is considerable opinion arrayed against allowing the 
fourteen- or fifteen-year-old child to go to work. A number of 
social workers experienced with this group of children have recom- 
mended that no child be allowed to go to work until sixteen years 
of age; public health workers of reputation have recommended a 
similar standard. From the standpoint of practical working under 
the present social order, this opinion can hardly be said to be unani- 
mous; in fact, if a referendum could be taken, I question whether 
those favoring a sixteen-year minimum for every child under all 
conditions would be anywhere near a majority. Montana has a 
sixteen-year minimum law, but the exceptions permitted destroy its 
effectiveness. For such a law to be effective, its support unques- 
tionably demands an extensive sympathetic public opinion. Of 
course a longer period of schooling, extending to 16 or 18 years of 
age, and freedom from any risks or hazards of too early employ- 
ment, will give the child the benefit of any doubt, but such laws 
presuppose school opportunities adaptable to the individual abilities 
and needs of all the children, and opportunities for proper use of 
their leisure time. Is it advisable to pass laws ahead of the general 
public opinion, and in this case in advance of public educational 
opportunities? It is possible for some laws to so far exceed the 
ideals and sentiment of the people as to have no effect on social 
progress. On the other hand, some advanced laws, not enforced 
satisfactorily because of a lax public opinion, do have an educa- 
tional effect by their presence upon the statute books. 
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However, in regard to raising the age minimum, our present 
laws and public administrative machinery do not in any state give 
all the protection to immature children that a state can and should 
give for the sake of social and racial welfare. We have recognized 
that the state should provide free education, and in a large number 
of states this has been extended to include physical education. A 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of Colorado states that, “It 
is undoubted that the School Board may provide for the physical 
as well as the mental education of the pupils.” Within reasonable 
limitations the health needs of the child are recognized as the con- 
cern of the state. President Harding said in his first message to 
Congress: ‘‘Government’s obligation affirmatively to encourage de- 
velopment of the highest and most efficient type of citizenship is 
modernly accepted, almost universally.”” Inasmuch as the state 
benefits the children of these ages through free schools, if they are 
able to avail themselves of this opportunity, it seems particularly 
important that the state give those children with a lesser oppor- 
tunity the advantage of health service. Undoubtedly many child- 
ren in this group are suffering from physical handicaps and remedi- 
able health defects as well as habits which will definitely result in 
injury, unhappiness, and suffering. It is not unlikely that many 
of the occupations of these working children provide an extra bur- 
den because of fatigue, strain of one sort or another, too great re- 
sponsibility or other form of unsuitability to the child’s powers. 

Twenty-seven state legislatures have recognized through pro- 
visions in state laws that this tender age may at least require a 
physical examination to determine whether the employment is 
likely to injure health or impair physical development,—a precau- 
tion not provided for other age groups. Many states limit the occu- 
pations open to these children. This public recognition of a possi- 
ble effect of occupation upon health at this age points the way to 
a larger provision for health protection and service to the fourteen- 
and fifteen-year-old wage-earner, if not immediate passage of a 
sixteen-year minimum; and in the light of the opposition to restrict- 
ive child labor laws, we may be assured that public opinion to a 
considerable degree recognizes a serious health hazard involved in 
wage earning before maturity. The fact that most laws requiring 
physical examinations are not satisfactorily effective probably ex- 
presses general ignorance of better public health practice rather than 
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a lack of recognition of the seriousness of the health hazard. The 
continuation school has in a limited degree answered the demand 
for longer schooling. It should likewise answer the demand for 
health protection, vocational guidance and training, and advice in 
personal hygiene for the young wage-earner. 

The demand for further protection of the approximately 75,000 
adolescent wage earners in New York State led an organization of 
employers called ‘The Associated Industries” to employ Mr Joseph 
P. Murphy, Chief Probation Officer, Buffalo, N Y., to make a 
survey in 1919 to answer the question, ‘“‘At what age should children 
enter industry?” In regard to the health aspect of the problem, 
Mr. Murphy says: 


“Although many studies have already been made of the 
problem from its objective or economic side, no scientific ap- 
proach has yet been made on an extensive scale from the stand- 
point of the physical effects of industrial life upon children. 
And, in the final analysis, this phase of the problem will neces- 
sarily determine the question when and how children should 
begin their industrial careers.” 


It seems reasonable to question whether the physical effects of 
industrial life should altogether determine when and how children 
should begin their industrial careers. Education, vocational or 
otherwise, opportunity for suitable occupations as well as psycho- 
logical aspects certainly have an inportant bearing upon the problem, 
if the welfare of the child is considered. However, the need for a 
scientific approach from the standpoint of the physical effects of indus- 
trial life upon children is a very fair and just challenge. No person 
can honestly avoid this question if he sincerely cares for the well- 
being of these children who represent such a large group of our 
future citizens. A scientific study of all the factors influencing the 
health of these children should be the first consideration. We have 
very little information at present upon the health problems of the 
adolescent, although practically all scientific writers recognize this 
period as a distinct crisis. The health needs of working children 
are understood more by analogy from those children who have been 
studied through health service in school or college than through 
study of the problems of the younger industrial and mercantile 
workers. 
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Such factors as mental equipment, habits relating to personal 
hygiene, home environment, housing, use of leisure, opportunity for 
play and wholesome recreation, and family income all have an im- 
portant bearing upon the health of these children as well as the 
character of the occupation, nutrition, physical strength, ability to 
resist fatigue, physical handicaps, and any constitutional tendencies. 
To work out any correlation between these factors so that their 
relation to wage earning may be compared with their relation to 
school attendance is a difficult problem because of the variety of 
factors involved. We might be able to measure health and the 
effect which any particular factors have upon it where those effects 
are of sufficient degree to be expressed in the death rate, in the 
morbidity rate or in the rate of growth and development. Of course 
large and varied groups of children would help to average the effect 
of the numerous other factors operating. However, there are other 
effects upon the health of the child not so easily measured; many 
may pass unnoticed except under careful periodic, medical exami- 
nations. Some of these effects may be negligible until later in life. 
It would be very suggestive if we could measure the fatigue effects 
of a day in various industries upon a large group of children under 
fairly definite hygienic conditions and conpare those with the fatigue 
effects upon a similar group of children of a day in school. Like- 
wise, if we could compare the fatigue effects of one industry with 
those of another, we might obtain information of value for voca- 
tional guidance. The advocates of fatigue studies have suggested 
a number of methods for such a study as, for example, the use of 
Ryan’s Vascular Skin Reaction Test, and Martin’s Spring Balance 
Muscle Test, and a comparison of industrial curves of output of 
adolescent children with those of adults. Under-nourishment is 
now recognized as having a distinct effect upon health and this is 
often not noticed or appreciated. There may be a distinct rela- 
tionship between the fatigue or strain incident to certain industrial 
processes and poor nutrition. Very closely related is the question 
whether the physiological and psychological changes incident to 
pubescence involve a peculiar nutrition problem. We could very 
well study these two questions together. 

Inasmuch as the United States Bureau of Labor studies show 
markedly higher tuberculosis death rates among cotton-mill oper- 
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atives 15 to 19 years of age, as compared with non-operatives,* we 
should expect that periodic, medical examinations would reveal an 
excess of tuberculosis morbidity for other industries where the 
health hazards are similar except for the humidity and lint in the 
air. The course of the cardiac cases which do not have supervision 
and vocational guidance may be expected to be unfavorable to the 
child. If our hospital and dispensary records could be collected for 
adolescent children, and accurate occupational data could be re- 
corded, we should determine whether any particular industries 
predispose these children to diseases requiring hospital or dispensary 
treatment. 

A clearer understanding of the health needs of this group such 
as would logically develop from a health service will help tremen- 
dously to decide this question of an age minimum for employment. 
To those opposed to a higher age we offer this method for getting 
at a sane and truthful basis for legislation—legislation founded upon 
scientifically established facts—not sentiment. To those now fav- 
oring the sixteen- or eighteen-year age mininum for all employ- 
ment, we also offer an opportunity to prove their beliefs and to 
provide immediate relief to those suffering most from too early 
employment. 

In the February issue of THE AMERICAN CuiLD Edward N. 
Clopper defined child labor as ‘‘the employment of a child under 
eighteen years of age at any task, with or without pay, under direc- 
tion or independently of others, which deprives him of his proper 
measure of schooling, training, recreation, and healthy develop- 
ment.”’ If we do not want child labor, and if we are not going to 
exclude all persons under eighteen years from every kind of employ- 
ment, we must determine upon some method of deciding what em- 


* The study of cotton mill workers in Massachusetts by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics showed tuberculosis death rates as follows: 


TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATE PER 100,000 PoruLATION 


Sex and Age Years (inclusive) Operatives Non-operatives 
Boys, 15-19 years........... 1905 to 1907 160 93 
1908 to 1912 110 73 
Girls, 15-19 years........... 1905 to 1907 223 110 


1908 to 1912 223 118 
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ployment, or under what conditions any employment, deprives a 
child of his proper measure of healthy development. It would 
seem that a physician expert in industrial hygiene as well as under- 
standing children could best make this decision. 

Any law which provides for health service in continuation 
schools for working children can hardly be said to be in advance of 
public opinion in the sense that a law excluding all children under 
sixteen years of age from any employment might be. Whether 
effective health protection would result from legislation would de- 
pend largely upon the provision for employing industrial physicians 
and establishing machinery for adminisitration. Neither health 
departments nor school boards are making such provision now, 
because continuation schools are new and not fully developed. 

In order to study the factors influencing the health of this group 
of children and to demonstrate the practicability of health service 
in the continuation school, a short study of about twelve hundred 
continuation school pupils is being conducted in Newark by the 
writer with the co-operation of the Department of Medical School 
Inspection. These children attend school three hours per week, 
and are engaged in a great variety of different industries in Newark 
during the remainder of the week. The study is expected to fur- 
nish us some comparison of the health status of children who have 
been at work for a year or more with their condition at the time of 
entrance into employment. From this data we shall obtain a view 
as to the need of periodic examinations. We shall study the occu- 
pations in which the children engage and attempt a correlation of 
occupations with such health factors as are noted by the examina- 
tion. Such a study is necessarily preliminary to a more extensive 
demonstration of health protection and service for working children, 
and a clearer understanding of their needs. 








We have come to assume in a number of states that under certain cdn- 
ditions a fourteen-year-old child should be allowed to work; that failure to 
permit him to do so brings about an injustice to a family; and that a com- 
plete withdrawal of all of that kind of labor might have certain detrimental 
effects upon the industry and commerce of the community. That is not so. 
A community can adjust itself to the idea that the entire time of young people 
is needed for educating up to the age of sixteen exactly as easily as it has ad- 
justed itself to the idea that fourteen is a proper standard.—Charles E. Chadsey. 














RURAL CHILD LABOR 
A SYMPOSIUM 


Editor’s Note.—Recent reports and articles published in the 
AMERICAN CHILD and dealing with rural child labor have attracted 
wide-spread attention. The subject has not yet been exhausted. 
Indeed, only a beginning, though a very important and rather ex- 
tensive beginning, has been made in knowledge of conditions and 
in analysis of the many problems presented by the existence of 
rural child labor. In this number of the AMERICAN CHILD we are 
publishing contributions to the general subject from four leaders in 
rural life and thought—B. H. Crocheron, Director of Agricultural 
Extension, College of Agriculture, University of California; Elwood 
Mead, Chairman of the California Farm Land Settlement Board; 
Dwight Sanderson, Professor of Rural Organization in the New York 
State College of Agriculture; and President J. R. Howard of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. In the following issue we 
shall print discussions by C. J. Galpin, author of ‘Rural Life,” 
and Director of Farm Life Studies, United States Bureau of Agri- 
culture; Professor E. C. Lindeman, Field Secretary of The Amer- 
ican Country Life Association and a Trustee of the National Child 
Labor Committee; and others. No restriction has been placed on 
any of these writers as to the opinions he may express or the stand 
he may take in this symposium; a free and open discussion has, on 
the contrary, been invited. 





I 


B. H. CROCHERON 
Professor and Director of Agricultural Extension in the University of California 


Cities have been slow in recognizing that manual experience is 
a necessary part of education, and that voluntary association with 
the manual processes is a desirable companion of mental education. 
Unfortunately cost of the educational undertakings in manual train- 
ing have been artifically introduced. These are sometimes termed 
vocational education but usually fail to have a vocational impulse 
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or a vocational background. At best they are only a labored imi- 
tation of the real condition which it is hoped to achieve. 

However, in agricultural life, under stabilized farm conditions 
and diversified crop production this manual impulse is largely pro- 
vided by the surroundings of the family home. The boy and girl have 
“chores” to do and are benefited by the doing thereof. It has be- 
come recognized that they should be partners in the farm family. 
The boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs have done much to bring this 
partnership into a real place in the family life. Last year in the 
northern and western states of America 216,479 boys and girls 
carried on their own farm enterprises in spare time when out of 
school and derived therefrom a personal profit of $4,621,538 which 
went into their own pockets. Such an ideal home project can 
seldom be achieved in cities. 

Wherever farming has been stabilized by proper farm manage- 
ment and has become permanent in its practices the conditions of 
children are usually far superior to those of even the better class in 
the cities. It is from this group of the rural population that our 
best citizens are recruited, for it is here that physical, social and 
moral conditions are at their maximum. 

But normally in any new country farming passes through three 
stages. The first is one of exploitation, the second that of speciali- 
zation, and the third and final is that of diversification. Under 
diversified farming the supply of machine, horse and man labor is 
more evenly balanced than in any other type, and thus produces 
no unusual seasonal strain upon the labor supply. In the earlier 
stages of agriculture, however, wherein single-crop farming is prac- 
ticed, where boom conditions pertain and where agriculture is 
changing and fluctuating, the labor supply at certain stages is 
strained to the breaking point so that unusual stress is placed upon 
all members of the community in order to meet the demand. It is 
usually under such extreme conditions that child labor in agricul- 
ture reaches its unfortunate expression and the conditions of home 
and school life for children become so completely unsatisfactory as 
to warrant public interference. Migratory families move in under 
bonanza reports and upset the entire social structure. School 
facilities are inadequate, proper home conditions may be totally 
lacking. Recreational and moral surroundings are at low ebb. 
The family capital is usually small so that in the feverish anxiety 
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to achieve success it becomes necessary that children and all other 
members of the family demonstrate their asset as laborers in the 
accumulation of a family fortune. ll else is sacrificed to the im- 
mediate end in view which is to “make a killing.” Under such a 
type of farming it is usually beyond the purpose of the family to 
make a permanent home there. They hope to acquire a compe- 
tency and then go elsewhere. It likewise becomes beyond the 
purpose of the community to provide for these itinerant and perhaps 
undesirable people the schools, homes and social surroundings that 
are needful for an American life. These people come and go. No 
special care or responsibility is felt toward them. 

Under circumstances like these agriculture becomes alarming 
both to the economist and the sociologist. Well-worn paths of 
economic and social rectitude are abandoned. The entire financial 
and social organization is upset so that new conditions arise with 
which civilization in its present status is unable to cope. 

The preventive for such conditions arises first, in the achieve- 
ment of an economic place for agriculture whereby it may become 
stabilized. Under this head we may mention such measures as: 
(1) rural community land settlements under public or private finance 
whereby through long-time amortized payments, ready-made farms 
are settled and sold to approved settlers; (2) a system of long-time 
farm loans based upon the massed financial credit of the farmers 
unified through a cooperative association of neighborhood members; 
(3) a system of short-time farm loans to meet the peak in produc- 
tion through the extension of the present Federal Reserve system 
to meet such cases; (4) the extension of community credit to com- 
munity enterprises such as drainage districts, irrigation districts, 
grain elevators, fruit-packing houses, etc. 

Social measures are curatives rather than preventives. They 
are therefore secondary to the results that may be achieved through 
economic measures. These means may be expressed as (1) enforce- 
ment of the present school attendance laws and the raising of their 
standards throughout the backward states; (2) enforcement of 
child labor laws with special reference to single crop farming; (3) the 
restriction of labor immigration to those peoples who are capable of 
responding to American standards; (4) the creation by community 
enterprises of temporary school facilities to meet the temporary 
load of migratory labor; and (5) the stimulation by community 
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organization of the feeling of responsibility for and obligation toward 
the stranger within the gates. 

The success of a democracy ultimately depends upon the indi- 
vidual intelligence and financial security of its citizens. A republic 
is successful in proportion to the ability of its members to live morally, 
think correctly and abide securely. Compulsory or regulatory 
measures indicate a failure in the democracy proportionate to the 
necessity for the exercise of such police functions. 

It is regrettable that the majority of the measures proposed for 
the elimination of child labor aim at the exercise of regulatory 
measures rather than toward the creating of conditions which would 
make such measures unnecessary. The process which we have 
lately liked to call ‘‘Americanization”’ should primarily concern itself 
with the creation of opportunities for the maintenance of a normal 
family. In rural districts this condition is first of all dependent 
upon a financial competency. 





II 


ELWOOD MEAD 
Professor of Rural Institutions, University of California, and Chairman of the 
State Land Settlement Board 


Professor Mead gives us permission to quote a letter of his in which he says: 


“My keenest interest in the rural child problem is in the child- 
ren of farm laborers. The intermittent and migratory character 
of their work, the failure of land owners or anyone else to consider 
the home needs of these workers and make any provision for a com- 
fortable and independent home life for farm laborers’ families makes 
the lot of both the mother and children particularly hard. In too 
many instances the family and their father are separated. The 
wife and children have to live in town. The income is meager and 
uncertain and has to be pieced out by the mother’s labor, and where 
the family remains united we have the conditions of the migratory 
laborer portrayed by Miss Duke.* 


*See “‘California the Golden,’’ by Miss Emma Duke in the AMERICAN 
Cuitp for February, 1921. 
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“The State Land Settlement Board of California is endeavoring 
to correct this by the creation of farm laborers’ homes in all the 
state land settlements. Our two years’ experience shows that the 
greatest social benefits of the state’s land settlement policy come 
from the establishment of these homes. I am sending you under 
separate cover marked copies of two of our bulletins which give 
some illustrations of these homes and of the change in the scale of 
living and social status of the people who have secured them.”’ 


We quote also a few paragraphs from one of the bulletins to which Pro- 
fessor Mead refers: 


“In the past nearly all the thinking, writing, and legislation 
regarding agriculture and rural development has dealt with the needs 
and interests of land owners. We have assumed that our agricul- 
ture was carried on by farm owners. Humanly speaking, this is far 
from correct. More than half of the families who live on the land and 
do the work of the farms are either tenants or farm laborers. They 
or their children ought to be the farm owners of the future. They 
ought to have the same economic independence and the same reason 
for confidence that they can become land owners that was felt by 
the farm laborer of the past when he could go west and homestead 
160 acres or that is felt in Australia and New Zealand under their 
generous land settlement laws. The California Land Settlement 
Act, if extended, will bring about these results. 

“The reports of the State Immigration and Housing Commission 
show why the American farm laborer is disappearing. He will not 
live in a bunk house. He will not stay on the land if he has to 
compete with Asiatics and he will not bring up his family where 
his wife and children have no social status. These things do not 
reflect on his industry or his character. On the contrary, they show 
the strength of economic democracy in the American scul. 

“As the conditions of life for tenants and farm laborers have 
become harder, the conditions of wage earners in the city have 
become easier. Wages have risen, hours have become shorter. 
Everywhere more attention is given by the public to working con- 
ditions in city industries so naturally the American, not tied down 
to any occupation or mode of life, goes to cities. 

“The California Act changes this. It closes the gulf which 
separates different classes of rural society and makes of rural neigh- 
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borhoods a real democracy. It does this by making every person, 
who lives in a community it creates, a land owner. The farms are 
small but large enough to give employment to the owner and his 
family. The farm laborer is enabled to buy enough land for a 
garden and to keep a cow and to grow nearly everything which 
goes on his own table. He is loaned money to build a comfortable 
house. His wife and children can live under the same conditions 
of comfort, independence, and social recognition as the wives and 
children of the farm owner.” 





III 


DWIGHT SANDERSON 
Professor of Rural Organization, New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University 


The problem of preventing the exploitation of children in farm 
labor is essentially different from that of child labor in industry. 
Organized labor is strongly opposed to employment of children in 
factories, but farming has always been a family affair, and where 
the farm labor of children is excessive it is due to the indifference 
of parents and of local public opinion. It seems obvious that direct 
legislation against excessive farm labor of children is practically 
impossible of enforcement where it is most needed. The problem 
must, therefore, be met by indirect means. 

The most promising method of attack seems to be that of 
securing compulsory school attendance, as forcefully advocated in 
previous editions of the AMERICAN CHILD by Mr. Lovejoy, Mr. 
Gibbons, and others.* But here again a similar difficulty arises. 
Can compulsory school attendance be enforced or, if enforced, can 
the evils of child labor on the farm outside of school hours be pre- 
vented, where it is not demanded by the public sentiment of the 
majority of the people? However good the law and the machinery 
for its enforcement, but little real progress will be made if the peo- 


* See “‘Legislative Prohibitions of Child Labor,” by Owen R. Lovejoy in 
the AMERICAN CHILD for May, 1919; also ‘Child Labor and Rural Tenancy,” 
by Charles E. Gibbons in the AMERICAN CHILD for February, 1921. 
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ple are opposed to it. The fundamental problem, therefore, is one 
of securing a greater interest by the parents in the value of educa- 
tion. The sections where compulsory school attendance is most 
needed are usually those where the schools are poorest. The par- 
ents are naturally indifferent to them, and the children not attracted 
to them. People do not want things they do not know about. If 
such people could realize the advantages of schools with well-trained, 
inspiring teachers, attractive buildings, a vitalized curriculum touch- 
ing the life and work of the community, and with recreational and 
social activities which would make the school a real force in the life 
of the neighborhood, they would be keener for such advantages. 
Some of our leading denominations are doing much to stimulate 
better country churches by giving financial aid to demonstration 
churches in which well-trained pastors are employed and modern 
church equipment is provided. The influence of such churches 
radiates as people of nearby parishes come to know of their work 
and come to realize the possibilities of a real live church. The 
same thing has been done here and there with schools, but such 
demonstrations have been too few and too scattered to reach the 
people most needed. Provision should be made whereby in every 
county, with schools below a minimum standard, at least a half 
dozen such demonstration schools might be established and main- 
tained long enough to show their value. Of course this would de- 
mand outside financial aid. The regions most needing such schools 
are the poorest and cannot be expected to tax themselves heavily 
for experiments. There seems no escape from the conclusion that 
more adequate support for education is a duty first of the State, 
and finally of the Federal Government. The problem is most 
acute in the South, where it is necessary to support separate schools 
for negroes, and where local taxes for education are already high. 
Federal aid for rural education as provided in the Smith-Towner 
bill, now before Congress, seems to be the only means whereby any 
general advance in the standards of rural education may be achieved, 
and its passing is fundamental to the solution of the problem of 
child labor on the farm. 

The Boys and Girls Agricultural Club movement has had a 
very large influence toward bettering the condition of farm children, 
and it well illustrates the sort of forces which must be created to 
mold public opinion. When a child is permitted to grow a patch 
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of corn or garden, to can or preserve the garden products, to raise a 
pig, a calf, or some poultry, and to retain the price received for its 
products, a very definite recognition has been given the rights of 
the child. Not infrequently parents are unwilling to allow children 
the use of a piece of land, but when neighbors’ children are given 
the privilege, and win prizes for their achievements, the pride of 
most parents compels them to give their children a chance. Other- 
wise they soon feel the criticisms of neighbors and usually capitu- 
late. In the early days of club work a grasping father now and then 
pocketed the prize money of his boy or girl. But public opinion 
usually forced him to disgorge. Now, the parent is often requested 
to sign a card approving the membership of his child in the club 
and agreeing that any prizes won shall belong to the child. In 
many states banks loan money to boys and girls for the purchase 
of pure-bred pigs and calves, which loans are repaid when the ani- 
mals are sold. My point is that through its interest in the achieve- 
ment of boys and girls in these clubs the public opinion of the com- 
munity has definitely placed its approval on giving the children the 
use of at least part of their own time to earn something for them- 
selves, and has condemned parents who are unwilling to give them 
this privilege. This is a large gain. Many a parent has come to 
have a pride in the success of his boy or girl and has given them a 
chance previously unthought of. Club work alone will not solve 
the problem of child labor on the farm, but it has been a powerful 
influence against it and shows how indirect means may shape public 
opinion. The fact that not unfrequently boys and girls have over- 
worked in order to win prizes is no indictment of the club work as 
a whole for this is generally discouraged by club leaders and the 
educational and character-building aspects of the work are increas- 
ingly emphasized. Incidentally the club work has had a very large 
influence in vitalizing the work of country schools and in bringing 
their teachers to see the sort of education that appeals to farm 
people. 

That exploitation of child labor is worse in cotton and tobacco 
regions is due to the bad economic conditions and practices prevail- 
ing with the one-crop system, as Mr. Gibbons says. ‘The evi- 
dence strongly points to tenancy being maintained as it is in the 
one-crop areas simply because it is a paying proposition to land 
owners.” Is it not the duty of the church to arouse the conscience 
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of its people on this matter? Most of these land owners are church 
members or attendants. The church is strong in the South and 
it certainly has as clear an obligation to correct the evils of an in- 
dustry of its own people as to champion the rights of organized 
labor. 

Before any marked progress in alleviating the evils of child 
labor on the farm can be secured, we must have some definite and 
scientific facts as to just what sort of, how much, and under what 
conditions, farm labor of children is injurious and how much farm 
work is beneficial. This needs careful investigation and should be 
undertaken with the active participation of leading organizations 
of farmers, such as the Grange, the Farm Bureau, the Farmers’ 
Union, etc., for when these organizations convince themselves as to 
what standards are desirable they have the means of securing their 
adoption. Their interest will be certain if they take an active part 
in such investigations. The mere presentation of facts secured by 
other agencies, however well the work has been done will not insure 
an equal response. Farm organizations must present as solid a 
front against child exploitation on the farm as does organized labor 
against child labor in other industries before rural communities will 
insist that their children shall not be deprived of the opportunities 
of childhood because of over-work. 





IV 


J. R. HOWARD 
President, American Farm Bureau Federation 


The American farmer realizes that the welfare of the farm boys 
and girls is a fundamental aim of any program to improve the rural 
conditions. The Farm Bureau in its manifold activities, has the 
welfare of the boy and girl ever in view. Broadly speaking, the entire 
program of the Farm Bureau seeks to improve the farm child’s life. 
Just at present the disastrous economic situation forces the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation and State Federations to devote much 
of their energy in seeking a solution of the marketing problem, but 
in this the welfare of the child is not forgotten for it is fully realized 
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that not until the farmer is on the same sound economic basis that 
is enjoyed by the city business man, will the farm child receive the 
same opportunities that the city business man’s child receives. 

Specifically, the Farm Bureau has a large child welfare program. 
This program is developed by the County Farm Bureaus. In prac- 
tically every County Farm Bureau in the United States boys’ and 
girls’ clubs have been, or are being, organized. Trained leaders are 
placed in charge of these clubs; such clubs as County Boys’ and 
Girls’ Pig Clubs and Calf Clubs are doing much to educate the 
farmers of the next generation in modern practices of agriculture. 
Such clubs give the boys and girls a new incentive and a new out- 
look on farming as a life’s work. For the girls there are Poultry 
Clubs, Sewing Clubs, Cooking Clubs. 

I only regret that the length of this article prohibits me from 
describing the great change that is being made in rural child life 
through the activities of these various boys and girls clubs. 

In another way the Farm Bureau has been active this year in 
improving the rural child’s problem. In many states, Farm Bureau 
Federations have, through their efforts, secured enactment of county 
unit bills whose purpose it is to give the farm child the same educa- 
tional advantage that is enjoyed by the city child. 

The farmer realizes that an essential to the solution of the prob- 
lem of rural child labor is recognition of the existence of the evil by 
country people themselves. It is recognized by country people that 
this is their own problem. There are several ways in which the 
general movement for organization among farmers is helpful to the 
movement for child labor reform Rural organization serves two 
purposes that are vital to the solution of the problems of rural child 
labor. The first is discussion. Rural child labor must be discussed 
by farmers as they discuss other matters of common concern. The 
second is active promotion of the common welfare. Rural organi- 
zation stands both for thinking and for doing. The rural child 
labor problem calls for thought and then for action The parallel 
is certainly suggestive. 

Moreover, there is a distinct gain for child labor reform wherever 
farmers succeed in their organized effort to achieve or to increase 
economic prosperity, for the welfare of farm children depends largely 
on the economic condition of their parents. It depends also on 
standards and ideals of individual and community living, and where 
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these standards and ideals are high, the consideration given to 
children and to their health, play and schooling is greater than else- 
where—there is less child labor. Promotion of these ideals of rural 
life is part of the program of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

So far as child labor on the home farm is concerned, the remedy 
lies with the family and the community rather than with legislatures 
and prohibitory laws. There are rural children who are being 
worked beyond their physical strength, but this is a condition that 
can better be overcome by the education of parents and by com- 
munity sentiment than by legislative provisions that could not be 
enforced through lack of adequate inspection, leaving out of the 
question the fact that legislation and inspection of this kind would 
strike the average farmer as an unwarranted invasion of his domestic 
rights. He would stand with the Englishman whose house, in pro- 
verbial phrase, is his castle. 

But rural child labor is chiefly a matter of the deprivation which 
it involves. As for its apparent effects on physical growth and de- 
velopment—the explanation often is not so much actual overwork 
as lack of such compensatory and corrective activities as free play 
and well-directed recreation furnish. Appreciation of the many and 
varied values of play and recreation,—not only physical, but mental 
and spiritual values,—is rapidly gaining ground in the country 
places. With recognition of these values, and the establishment of 
opportunity to receive these values, child labor will have been 
dealt a real blow, for it consists partly in interference with a normal 
and abundant play life for children. 

Child labor consists further in interference with schooling. There 
are other causes than farm work of the notoriously poor attendance 
of country children at school, but this is one of the most common. 
Country children not only are entitled to just as good schooling as 
city children, but they are entitled to just as much; and schooling 
pays in the country as well as in the city. The country child must 
not be penalized educationally for living in the country. Ona 
platform of better schools and better school attendance, the Farm 
Bureau is dealing another blow at child labor, for child labor is 
known by its interference with education. 

The farm offers unsurpassed opportunities for what the National 
Child Labor Committee calls ‘children’s work,” as distinguished 
from child labor. Children’s work, as I believe the Committee 
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regards it, is work which is healthful and educational and leaves 
plenty of time and energy for school life and a normal play life. 
The opportunity for healthful work on the farm, with its variety 
of out-of-door occupations, is apparent. The opportunity for work 
which is educational is also very great. It is a fact which has often 
been commented upon that the home as an educational institution 
has declined everywhere in the world. Perhaps there is no source 
of promise for its restoration that is more hopeful than that to be 
found in the home farm. The educational value of farm work for 
children may also be enhanced by the public school through an 
improved curriculum which accords with the actual life of the 
country child. Through the school, with such a curriculum, an 
intelligent interest may be developed in the farms and the work of 
farmers. The Smith-Hughes courses are a step in this direction. 
Then there are the boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs under the 
supervision and direction of the county agricultural and home 
demonstration agents. These serve to bring to farm children not 
only a richer social experience, but also a new interest in the work 
they do, and in farming as a business or profession. If we can 
establish in place of meaningless toil and drudgery, work that is 
really interesting to farm children, we shall have done much to 
abolish rural child labor. It need not always be work which child- 
ren have not done before—for old tasks and duties can be clothed 
with new significance. It is this element of interest and significance 
that, from the educational standpoint and to a large extent from 
the hygienic standpoint, distinguishes children’s work from child 
labor. Besides establishing children’s work, we must also establish 
a proper proportion and relation among work, play and school in 
the actual lives of country children. 

Particularly tragic is the lot of the country child chained hope- 
lessly to the drudgery of the farm because the world does not pay 
the farmer-father enough for his products to enable him to give his 
boys and girls proper schooling and clothes and comfort and advan- 
tages. Look to the cotton fields of the South if you would see how 
the farmer’s economic problem becomes transmitted into a nation’s 
social problem. Child labor is absolutely essential to cotton pro- 
duction because it costs nothing. With southern farmers receiving 
7 cents a pound for cotton which the Department of Agriculture 
states that it cost 33 cents to produce, of course he must tie cotton 
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sacks across the backs of his children rather than the school books 
which should be there. In the cotton districts the schools close 
when work in the cotton fields begins. It is an economic problem 
and nothing else. 

The same thing applies to production of milk and butter, though 
in less degree, and on to the whole line of farm products. The child- 
ren must work because their labor costs little or nothing. It is 
necessary to have cheap cost of production because the farmer 
receives so little for his stuff. 

Give the farmer his just due economically and he will take care 
of the child labor problem on the farm. With economic justice he 
will furnish his boys and girls with every advantage and add to it 
the privilege of growing up in the country—where every child of 
right ought to be reared. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Readers will find the results of field studies of rural child labor 
in the following publications of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee: 


“Children in Agriculture,” by Mrs Ruth McIntire Dadourian; 
pamphlet, 5 cents. . 

“Children Who Go To Beets,” by Theresa Wolfson; pamphlet, 
15 cents. 

“California the Golden,” by Miss Emma Duke; pamphlet, 15 
cents. 

“Child Labor and Rural Tenancy,” by Charles E. Gibbons; in 
AMERICAN CHILD for February, 1921, 50 cents. 


Also chapters in “Child Welfare in North Carolina.” “Child 
Welfare in Kentucky,” “Child Welfare in Tennessee,” and the 
forthcoming report on ‘‘Child Welfare in West Virginia.” 








Play for grown people is recreation—the renewal of life. For children it 
is growth, the gaining of life. The problem of children’s play therefore is the 
problem of whether they shall grow up at all, and full opportunity for child- 
ren’s play is the first thing democracy will provide when it shall have truly 
been established.—Joseph Lee. 











INTERNATIONAL REGULATION OF AGRICUL 
TURAL LABOR 


HELEN DWIGHT FISHER 


The session of the International Labor Conference to be held 
in October of this year promises to be especially interesting since 
the agenda includes among other things the question of regulation 
of agricultural labor conditions, and the mere inclusion of the ques- 
tion has raised protest and discussion. The Swiss Federal Council 
wrote to the Governing Body of the International Labor office in 
January protesting against the question and saying: 


“Tf in industry and the various other branches of national 
economy the hours of labor have been regulated by legislation, no 
measure of this kind has, within our knowledge, been taken 
until very recently for agriculture. This is not the result of 
chance. On the contrary, the causes for this abstention on 
the part of the legislator are to be found in the very character 
itself of agricultural labor. Nature dictates laws which govern 
work in agriculture, and in doing so she renders superfluous, if 
not dangerous, the intervention of man in this sphere.” 


The Swiss Peasant’s Union has also protested: 


‘We are not entirely convinced that the authors of the 
Treaty of Peace had really the intention of regulating the con- 
ditions of agricultural labor. . . . A careful study of Articles 
387 to 427 brings us to the conclusion that these international 
understandings do not apply to agricultural labor, and on this 
ground alone the submission of these questions to the Confer- 
ence at Geneva should be renounced. . . . The fear that agri- 
cultural workers would proceed to the towns because the con- 
ditions of work there are more advantageous than in the 
country is not entirely justified. The length of the hours of 
labor, however, is not the determining cause of the rural exodus. 
The prospect of benefitting by a freer life, of enjoying the dis- 
tractions of the town, of wearing better clothes, the opportunity 
of setting up a home, and so on, are things which, especially 
for young people, have even more attractive force. But the 
principal cause for the abandonment of the rural districts is the 
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hope of finding in the town the opportunity of rising in the 
social scale. . . . At least they hope to be able to give their 
children an education which will allow them to improve their 
social condition.” 


Both M. Albert Thomas and Arthur Fontaine have answered 
these protests, stating that while they are not at liberty to 
publish the minutes of the Peace Conference, it is clear that the 
Treaty authorizes the International Labor Office to include the 
conditions of labor in agriculture in its activities. M. Fontaine 
said: ‘‘I venture personally to assure you that in the course of the 
discussion which the drafting of that part of the Treaty occasioned 

. it was fully understood that the conditions of labor in agri- 
culture were within the scope of the action of the International 
Labor Organization equally with the conditions of labor in industry 
and commerce.” 

M. Thomas said, besides, in his reply: 

“In any case the Governing Body has been careful to con- 

sider the protection of the agricultural worker above all as a 

means of hindering the diminution of agricultural production 

by staying or at least restraining the rural exodus. You have 
yourself indicated in your letter some reasons for this rural 
exodus. There are many men, competent like yourself, who, 
whilst recognizing the reasons you give to be well founded, 
consider that the rural exodus is caused by the desire on the 
part of the agricultural workers to improve their living condi- 
tions. We are strongly of the opinion that legislation, which 
is directed towards an extension of technical education among 
rural workers, towards facilitating the transformation of rural 
wage-earners into independent workers, towards ameliorating 

their hygienic conditions, will certainly retain on the land a 

large number of workers who now leave the country for the 

town.” 


This correspondence has resulted in considerable discussion, 
naturally, and the British National Union of Agricultural Workers 
has taken a definite stand against the arguments of the Swiss Peas- 
ant’s Union, even expressing surprise that ‘“‘a document containing 
a number of arguments which have been refuted over and over 
again in the past should receive such notice,” and adding: 

“Must it be repeated, then, that the proposals to be dis- 


cussed . . . are nothing but the very fringe of those necessary 
to secure improvement in the conditions of workers as workers? 
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The particular trades in which men are engaged do not enter 
into the question at all. It is the mere fact that workers are 
engaged in any occupation which entitles them to these con- 
siderations. . . . When we realize that the ameliorations pro- 
posed are not intended to confer special and extraordinary 
benefits on one section of the workers, but are regarded as the 
very minimum necessary to secure to the workers a reasonable 
condition of existence, it is an astonishing thing in these en- 
lightened days that any organized body should regard them as 
wholy unacceptable.” 


The Italian Labor Conference, held on March 9 to discuss the 
coming International Conference, went on record as supporting 
agricultural regulations and their inclusion in the agenda of the 
Conference. ‘‘The Italian delegates, it was suggested, should also 
support the extension to agriculture of the provisions of Washington 
relative to maternity, to night work of women, and to the minimum 
age for the admission of children to employment, with, of course, 
the modifications called for by the nature of agricultural work.” 
The International Labor Office itself has published, in preparation 
for the Conference, two special bulletins on the 8-hour day in agri- 
culture in Italy and France. 

As to the regulation of agricultural child labor the International 
Labor Office says: . 


“‘It is some years since the fixing of a minimum age for the admission of 
children to agricultural labor first attracted the attention of the advocates of 
international legislation. 

“‘In 1908, some time before the Washington Conference, the International 
Association for Labor Legislation declared, at the Congress of Lucerne, the 
need for the protection of children employed in agriculture, and adopted the 
following proposal: 

““*The national sections are requested to seek means to secure as soon as 
possible the complete prohibition of child labor, and in so doing, to be guided 
by the following principles: 

““*(1) The employment of children to be subject to regulations in all occu- 
pations carried on for purposes of gain. 

““*(2) Such regulations to apply to all children employed in agriculture, 
a distinction to be made between children working for their parents and for 
strangers respectively. 

““*(3) Children not to be employed for purposes of gain during school age; 
in so far as school attendance is not compulsory, employment to be permitted 
on the conclusion of the fourteenth year of age, or, in agriculture, of the thir- 
teenth year.’ 
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“‘This Lucerne resolution is interesting inasmuch as it deals succinctly with 
the various questions raised by the employment of children in agriculture. In 
the next place it contains the idea that the most effective means of protecting 
them may be compulsory education; that such compulsory education might be 
applied with a certain latitude so as to allow the presence of children in the 
fields during a period when they could render useful service, and finally and 
above all, that the employment of the farmer’s family alone is permissible in 
this way.... 

“The regulation of child labor is no less important in argiculture than in 
industry. The country people often prefer to put their children to work in the 
fields rather than send them to school. Therefore the regulation of the age 
of admission of children to agricultural labor is in the interest of the intellectual 
development of the population. ... 

“The various observations set out above lead to the following questionnaire: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


“‘A. Are you of opinion that the Draft Convention adopted at Washington 
fixing the minimum age of admission of children to industrial labor should be 
applied to agricultural labor? 

“B. Do you consider that during the period when schools are open, child 
labor should be forbidden on the land? 

“(1) Should this prohibition be absolute? 

“*(2) Should child labor be authorized during a certain number of hours 
before and after the time of the opening of the school? If so, for how 
many hours? 

“(8) Until what age do you propose that child labor should be for- 
bidden in the fields? 

“‘(a) Absolutely? 
“‘(b) For a limited amount of work performed after school? 

“C. Ought the prohibition to apply to children employed by their parents 
on land which is worked with no outside assistance? 

“‘D. Do you consider that the age of admission generally authorized should 
be raised for certain types of labor? If so, for what types of labor? 

““E. Do you consider that during the holidays the children should be allowed 
to accompany their parents to work in the fields? If so, from what age? 

“F,. What measures of control do you propose? 


NIGHT WORK OF CHILDREN 


“With regard to night work of children it appears advisable to repeat the 
observations made above as regards employment of women during the night: 

““(1) Employment of children during the night is very rare in agriculture. 

““(2) Everything depends in this matter, on the definition given by the 
Conference of the term ‘night’ as regards agricultural labor.” 
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This questionnaire has been sent, of course, to the constituents 
of the International Labor Conference. It would be interesting to 
know what the attitude of the United States to such proposals 
would be. Are we ready for them? What do our farmers and 
farm-associations think of them? The symposium published in 
this issue of the AMERICAN CHILD may throw some light on the 
subject. And if any interested reader feels moved to answer the 
questionnaire in the light of his own experience and beliefs, the 
National Child Labor Committee will be very glad to receive and 
consider the answers. Indeed, if enough interested readers would 
take the trouble, we might have material for another very interest- 
ing symposium. If you care to give us the benefit of your views 
please address the Director of Research, National Child Labor 
Committee, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 








The cost of instruction is but one item in the cost of an education, for the 
child must somehow be maintained while it is studying. The power of the 
bright sons of the poor to compete for the prizes of life with the sons of the 
well-to-do is limited by the financial inability of their parents to keep them long 
in school. It appears that out of 100 children who enter American city schools 
45 drop out before reaching the sixth grade. Only 25 enter the high schools, 
and of these but 6 complete the course. The United States Commissioner of 
Education estimates that one-ninth of the pupils who began school in 1905 
graduate from the high school and that one in seventy will graduate from col- 
lege. Since a higher education is rapidly becoming requisite for the better 
places in industry, government, and the professions, it is plain that free instruc- 
tion goes only part of the way toward putting the children of the poor on an 
equal footing with the children of the well-to-do in vying for these better places. 
A society earnestly bent on equalizing educational opportunities would see that 
no capable child quit school because its parents could not support it or needed 
its earnings.—Edward A. Ross in ‘‘ The Principles of Sociology.” 


Every child should be made secure in his right to the safeguarding of his 
health, in the development of his physical and mental power, and in his specific 
training for a useful part in the life of the nation. And what is that national 
life in which the child is to have his part? First, it is a life of cooperative effort 
for maximum economic production, and for relatively equal distribution of the 
results of such cooperation, second, it is a life of associated activities on a plane 
implying intelligence, self-respect, personal and family dignity. It implies the 
extinction of poverty, along with the abolition of ignorance and inefficiency.— 
Albert Shaw in a public address. 




















A CHILD LABORER’S DIARY 


(As it might have been written by an infant prodigy.) 
By THOMAS L. MASSON 


I arose this morning at 5 and put on my overalls with 
a deep sense of gratitude to my Creator that I was destined 
to live in a great country like this. Before going to my 
daily work I tidied up the house a bit, as mother isn’t well. 
Father’s being out of a job just now is fortunate, as he is 
of considerable assistance in the household, although the 
maintenance of the family devolves upon me more or 
less. 

It was a bright, sunny day, and as I walked to the 
factory my sight was enlivened by some pretty flowers 
by the wayside. At night when I return I am too tired 
to notice them. 

But I love my factory. I love the whirr of the wheels 
and the dust and the grinding work. I have never known 
anything else, it is true, but when I see other children 
who don’t have the privilege of working as I do, I cannot 
help but feel a great sense of pity for them, to think that 
they are being deprived of their childhood. 


—From New York Evening Post, by Special Permission 
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PINKIE: THE LITTLE COTTON-PICKER* 


JOHN F. SMITH 


Professor Smith continues in this number his story of home and social 
life in the Southland of Pinkie, the little cotton picker. Pinkie’s father, David, 
is a tenant cropper, always in debt to his landlord and the storekeeper—the 
evil fortune of hundreds, thousands, of other renters. Pinkie’s mother is Win- 
nie, broken down from hard work and the bearing of many babies. ‘‘Old Marg’”’ 
is the midwife of the countryside. ‘Old Monk Dan’l’’ and Jepp are neigh- 
bors. “Old Angeline”’ is a negro woman. 


In the autumn, after the tragical death of young Steve, Pinkie 
and the other children spent their days picking cotton. With large 
bags hung from their shoulders they went forth full of good spirits 
and laughter to their daily tasks. At first their fingers were made 
sore by the sharp points of the bolls, but the skin soon became 
toughened and pain was no longer felt. They raced with one an- 
other to see who could pick the most; they fought battles with the 
green bolls; they drew straws to see who should weigh the basket 
when it was full. They considered it great sport to weigh the basket 
and empty—they called it “dumping’’—its contents into the pen. 
All usually went to the pen, and while some were working others 
were digging tunnels in the soft white fibre. Once a tunnel caved 
in on Billy, and only the heroic work of Mabel and Pinkie saved him 
from smothering. 

“Tell you what, hit shore had me about fixed!’ said Billy who 
felt somewhat of a hero after the experience. 

“Yes, I say you wuz about fixed, smarty,” retorted Pinkie. 
“Next time we'll just let you scratch your way out by yoreself.”’ 

As soon as the children reached home that day one of them 
informed Billy’s mother about it, and her one admonition every 


* This is the second part of the third article by Professor Smith in his series, 
“How the Other Half Lives in the Open Country.’’ 
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morning thereafter was, ‘‘Now children, don’t throw rocks or dig 
holes in the cotton.” 


But she might as well have warned a groundmole against dig- 
ging into the earth. 

David was frequently out with the children picking cotton and 
silently enjoying their fun and laughter, but having little part in 
it. He thought and worried constantly about shoes for little feet, 
clothes for the winter, the mortgage note and the winter’s supply 
of food. Cares and disappointments had cut such deep furrows in 
his life that he had almost forgotten how to laugh. 

One day when little Minnie, a younger sister, had strolled off 
into the weeds to hunt for pawpaws she was bitten on the ankle 
by a copperhead snake. Her loud screams brought the whole flock 
of cotton-pickers to her side, but she was too much frightened and 
was suffering too severely to tell what had happened. Finally 
Mabel discovered two little holes in her ankle, the skin about them 
being somewhat whiter than the rest, and the secret was guessed. 
Then began a search for the snake. They believed with a great 
many others among the fields that one of the surest ways to cure 
a snake-bite is to kill the snake. The reptile was finally found and 
killed. Billy declared that he could ‘“‘jist see the pizen ooze out’n 
its mouth when its head was mashed.” 

When the snake was disposed of all attention was directed to 
the little girl, Cold water was poured on the wound, which was 
beginning to swell, and mullein leaves were pulled, bruised, and 
bound on it. Then she was carried to the house. 

“What in the name of goodness has happened?” cried her 
mother as the party approached the doorway. 

“Got bit by a copperhead, Winnie,” replied David. ‘You got 
any alum an’ whiskey?” 

Both happened to be in the house, and were promptly brought 
from the shelf. The alum was scraped with a knife and the pow- 
der was applied with a damp cloth to the wound. The whiskey— 
about half a pint—was poured down the throat of the suffering, 
kicking, screaming little girl. The poultice of mullein leaves was 
removed and a quid of tobacco was substituted. 

The child was soon very ill, for it was a big snake nearly three 
feet long, and the poison had been injected deep into the flesh. 
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The mother sat by the child’s bed bathing her forehead. David 
sat near, not knowing what else to do. 

Old Angeline, who had heard the child screaming ‘‘clear to de 
tater-patch,”’ had come to see what the trouble was. 

“Lawsy, Miss Winnie, whut’s de matter wid dat chile?” 

“Copperhead bit her ankle, Angeline.”’ 

“Whut have you done fur it?’ 

All the remedies were mentioned. 

“Why don’t you put chicken gizzud on it, Missa Davy? Dat’s 
whut I put on my little Ike’s laig when a big rattler bit ’im, an’ he 
got well right away. Come mighty nigh goin’, tho. You ’member 
it, don’t you, Miss Winnie?” 

“David, that might help the pore little thing. Le’s try it.” 

“Well, we can try—” said David. 

Thereupon he went into the yard, fed some dough to the chickens, 
caught one, wrung its neck, and proceeded at once to secure the 
popular antidote. The gizzard was applied with a bandage to the 
ankle, and for the rest of the afternoon they watched beside the 
bed as the little sufferer hovered between life and death, death 
almost winning, but finally losing the contest. As midnight ap- 
proached she began to recover from both the whiskey and the poison 
of the snake. She recovered slowly and could not use her foot for 
many days. It was such a near approach to death that for months 
afterwards the mere mention of a snake almost frightened her into 
hysterics. 

The world of educators will never know how many children 
will suffer thus, and how many will die before scientific treatment 
takes the place of superstitious remedies. Neither David nor 
Winnie nor old Angeline had ever heard of the tourniquet and bleed- 
ing method and the ammonia wash. They knew nothing of the 
nature of snake poison. They believed with the majority of un- 
taught country folk today that the best remedy for a snake-bite is 
whiskey taken by the quart if possible. Some recommend that the 
snake’s heart be swallowed, others insist that its liver be applied 
to the wound. Had not nature decreed that most people bitten 
by poisonous snakes will recover without medical attention there 
would be many more mounds in the country graveyards. The 
popular remedies do not hasten recovery. But there will always 
be the marginal toll of deaths until every school that trains teachers 
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requires a course in first aid and simple home remedies, and until 
every child is taught the best that medical science has to offer. 


V 


Before the cotton was at its best sorghum-making time came 
on. David always planned to grow a patch of cane, for he liked 
sorghum and he knew the children liked it. "Lasses was one of the 
chief items of diet for the family. It served as sweetening for coffee, 
sweet-cakes, pumpkin, pumpkin-bread, and other foods. Sugar 
rarely found its way to the table, but ‘lasses was there every day 
until the year’s supply was exhausted. 

The pickers had to go from the cotton to the cane patch to 
strip cane. This is a most trying piece of work for children. The 
smaller ones stripped off the bottom blades, which were usually 
dead by stripping time; the older folks stripped the blades to the 
top. This is much harder on hands than picking cotton, and is 
equally trying on backs. But the youngsters found a lot of fun 
as well as hard work in doing it. Billy prepared two long sword 
blades of pieces of boards which he used to advantage in stripping 
the upper blades. Mabel and Pinkie, however, did not attempt to 
use these but employed their hands only. They all often paused 
to peel the lower joints, chew the pulp and swallow the juice. Some- 
times they played “‘rap-jacket’’ with the immature stalks. And 
during all these days of toil they looked forward with great antici- 
pation to visits at night to the “‘stir-off.” 

David cut the cane behind the strippers and laid it in small 
piles on the ground. When several piles had been completed he 
returned and cut off the tops. The stalks were then hauled to the 
mill where the juice was pressed out between rollers and boiled into 
the thick syrup so universally used in country homes in the South- 
land. The heads or tops were later gathered up and taken to the 
barn to be fed to the cow and the chickens. 

Bye-and-bye time came for going to the “‘stir-off.”” Pete Gul- 
ley and his two sisters came by to go with the Abbott children. 
They came to go with the crowd, but in reality Pete came with the 
hope of going with Mabel, for, as Old Angeline said, ‘Pete been 
sotah sidelin’ roun’ Mabel for a right smart while.” Immediately 
after supper they were off to the sorghum mill, David acting as 
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chaperon. It was less than a mile across the fields, and they knew 
the paths as well as the rabbits knew them. 

They reached the mill where Old Thornton, Angeline’s brother- 
in-law, was the chief skimmer. Other youngsters were there before 
them. Five of Old Angeline’s grandchildren, Millie’s boys, were 
there. These little imps, each one blacker than any of the others, 
hung about the run-pit like flies. With paddles and spoons made 
of joints of cane they flocked around the can that caught the newly- 
made sorghum as it came steaming hot from the evaporator, dipped 
up the hot foam and ate it greedily. They always seemed to be 
hungry, and probably always were. Their food at home consisted 
chiefly of corn pone, potatoes, fat salt pork, and milk begged from 
the neighbors for the little ones. Old Angeline often said, ‘“‘God 
knows, Miss Winnie, dem little brats is always like dey’re starvin’ 
to death. Dey’re harder to fill up any day den a meal-sack.”’ 

When Old Thornton was away and Cam Spray had charge of 
the skimming he often threw hot foam on their bare feet ‘‘jest to 
see the little black devils jump and squall.’”’ But that didn’t amount 
to much; they would submit to any kind of indignity and suffer no 
small degree of torture if only they could “git to lick ‘lasses fum de 
can.” 

David and his crowd immediately fell to making spoons from 
joints of cane. Old Thornton was on the job and, as usual, he was 
glad to have the young white folks come ’round. 

“Hi-dy, Missa Davy! Bring um right ’round. Gwine a-stir 
off right away. Hi-dy Pinkie! Hi-dy Miss Mabel! How’s you’ 
Ma an’ de baby?” 

Thus did this old son of an African greet them. He was one 
of those rare souls among the black folks who was a friend to men, 
to children in particular, and always made them happy with tales 
and stories when they were about him. He was especially fond of 
Pinkie and usually had a good story for her whenever she appeared. 
He used to take her on his back for a ride when he was passing, 
and she was always glad to see his fine white teeth appear when he 
laughed. 

“Miss Pinkie, cookin’ dis ‘run’ des to suit you. Got yo’ pad- 
dle ready? Git right up here by de can so you can git um hot.” 

Then he pulled the plug from the spout and raked out the 
foaming, steaming syrup and grinned joyfully as the youngsters 
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almost fought for room at the can. He chuckled with satisfaction 
and delight as they dipped their spoons and paddles into the hot 
foam and licked it off while it was steaming. Little did the old 
man or any of them, Pinkie least of all, dream that in less than a 
month from that night he would be the victim of an awful tragedy, 
a tragedy part of which Pinkie and Billy were to see, and which was 
so horrible that they dreamed about it for weeks afterwards and 
never dared to pass the spot again unless in a run. 

After Old Thornton had made the last stir-off for the night 
the young folks went home. They had eaten the hot foam till all 
were satisfied—all except Millie’s five pickanninies, who seemed, as 
Old Angeline said, ‘‘harder to fill dan a meal sack.” They re- 
mained after David and his group had gone. 

Pete Gulley “‘sash-ayed”’ around Mabel all the way back home 
and received many a brier scratch on his bare feet and ankles for 
getting out of the narrow path in order to walk beside her. But 
Pete would have walked barefoot over live coals in order to walk 
by Mabel’s side. She tolerated him somewhat as she would a 
horse-fly—but escape from death was encouragement enough to 
keep him buzzing around. 

“Well, so-long Pete,” said Billy as he turned in towards the 
door. 

“So-long,”’ replied Pete. 

That’s what Old Thornton said as the party left the stir-off— 
and everybody answered, ‘‘So-long.”’ 

““Matildy, you and Joan come to see us,” said Pinkie. 

“We will. You and Mabel come over to see us.”’ 

“All right, we will.” 

David’s flock entered the house. It was a small double-house 
with no side porch, but with an open hall between the rooms and 
a lean-to on the side. A stick-and-dirt chimney stood at each end. 
Winnie was sitting up holding a sleeping child in her arms. In 
fact she was rarely seen without the baby on her arm or shoulder, 
and it seemed to be constantly nursing. 

“Well, I jes ‘lowed you all had got lost. Looked like you 
never wuz comin’.”’ 

“Wy mammy, we just had the bestest time—had all the ’lasses 
we could eat, and just heaps of fun. Old Thornt was just as good 
to us as he could be. Millie’s boys wuz there starvin’ as usual, 
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an’ Pete an’ Matildy an’ Joan, an’ Peg Neal, an’ Jaap Hester an’ 
Neitie Key, an’ we all just eat all we wanted.” 

Thus spoke Pinkie while she danced up and down for joy. 

“Well, hurry an’ wash yore feet an’ run along to bed, all of 
you, sO you can git up soon in the mornin’ ’’—This from Mammy. 

Getting up early was one of Winnie’s household virtues. Every- 
one of her children considered it one of her vices. Three-thirty 
often found her up puttering about breakfast, and by four she 
began calling the children. This calling process usually lasted for 
half an hour or more. At the end of the noisy season, tired, sleepy 
heads began to rise up, aching arms lifted fists into weary eyes, 
and after much rubbing, yawning, blinking, groaning and hesitating 
the youngsters crawled to the edge of the bed and pallets, slipped 
on dresses and trousers and sought the wash-pan, where they com- 
pleted the waking-up process. 

But on this night of the stir-off they were tired and did not 
linger when the mother told them to go to bed. All their feet were 
soon washed—some of them washed only in spots—and the children 
were off to their rest. Winnie had ‘‘made down pallets’ for the 
larger ones but the little fellows slept in the two extra beds. One 
bed was occupied by David, Winnie, and the baby. No baby’s 
bed was ever used. In the daytime when the baby slept it was 
usually laid in a cradle made of a box set on rockers. If it cried 
the cradle was rocked until the child fell asleep. 

No night clothes were used by any member of the family for 
the very simple reason that no one possessed any. At bedtime the 
outer garments were removed, and the undergarments—if there were 
any—worn by day served as sleeping garments. The boys merely 
slipt off their pants and slept with only their shirts on. 

Thus do tens of thousands of the poor sleep every night of the 
year through a whole lifetime. In numerous homes a change of 
clothes at night is an unheard of thing. Whether it is summer and 
clothes are soaked with perspiration, or winter when all personal 
possessions are employed to keep the body warm, the custom is the 
same. But a custom like this mattered little to the children. They 
slept the sweet sleep of tired childhood until the untimely call of 
their mother roused them from slumber next morning. 

The day after the visit to the stir-off was spent in the cotton 
field, as were many days afterwards. After a hasty breakfast of 
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fried potatoes, bacon (fat salt pork), buttermilk which the smaller 
children mixed with cornbread and ate with spoons from tin cans, 
coffee without cream but sweetened with sorghum, and a few left- 
overs—when there were any—they milked the cow, “‘slopped the 
fattening hogs,’”’ toted in stove-wood for dinner, and as soon as the 
dew cleared away they were off with their “pokes” to the cotton 
patch. No day differed much from the others, but all were full 
of work, fun, life for the cotton-pickers. 


VI 


But a day came that was different from all the rest. It had 
rained for two days, and a nipping frost had killed the undeveloped 
cotton bolls and opened the chestnut burrs. While Mabel and her 
mother did the family washing Pinkie and Billy took tin pails and 
went to the chestnut woods more than a mile away. The first 
frost had not loosened the nuts very well, so they spent much of 
the day knocking the fruit from low trees. Billy climbed some of 
the trees and ‘“frailed the nuts off.” It was past mid-afternoon 
when they set out for home, each with two small buckets weil 
filled. 

They had just crossed the road and gone a short way into the 
swampy growth when they set their buckets on the ground and sat 
down to rest. A wagon came round the road visible only here and 
there among the small trees. On the wagon was a wood-frame but 
no bed. Seated on a shuck mat was Old Thornton, the driver, and 
behind him were two other negroes, one black, the other yellow, 
both strangers to the children. The nut-gatherers would have run 
out and called to the old fellow had these other negroes not been 
on the wagon. So they remained seated on the moss behind the 
bushes. 

Suddenly the black negro stepped from his seat on the rear of 
the wagon and picked up a large piece of limb which lay on the 
roadside. Billy had kicked that limb out of the road as he crossed. 
He climbed back on the wagon while it was moving, the driver know- 
ing nothing of the movement. As the wagon was about to pass 
from sight the black man rose on his knees, lifted the stick and 
struck Old Thornton on the head, knocking him off the wagon. 
The yellow negro jumped off immediately and ran to the roadside, 
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where he stooped to pick up a large rock. But Pinkie and Billy 
waited to see no more. Leaving their chestnuts where they were 
they jumped to their feet and ran like frightened deer along the 
well-hidden path through the swamp towards home. Never did 
little feet carry frightened human beings with greater speed. They 
expected each moment to hear footsteps pursuing them, and they 
glanced back now and then to see whether the strange black man 
with a big stick was coming. But if he ever started he was out- 
distanced so quickly that he became disheartened and gave up the 
chase. The flying speed was not lessened until they reached the 
corner of the cotton field near their home. Neither had spoken a 
word because both were too badly frightened to speak. When in 
the cotton field they slowed up a bit and merely trotted, but Pinkie 
suddenly saw visions of a big black man with a huge stick in his 
hand coming out of the swamp, and in broken tones she exclaimed: 

“Don’t stop, Billy; he—he might git us yet!’ 

Whereupon the two quickened their pace and ran as fast as 
their tired, trembling legs could carry them. 

Winnie was standing in the hall with the baby on her arm 
watching their hasty approach. By the time they reached the 
edge of the yard she called to them: 

“Children, what in the world is the matter?” 

Wild-eyed, red-faced, and panting they rushed up, and Pinkie 
cried, “Mammy, they’re a-killin’ Old Thornt!”’ 

“Yes sir,” broke in Billy, ‘“they’re a-beatin’ his brains out 
with sticks and rocks.” 

“Wy, who is?” 

“A big black man and a yaller nigger,” said Pinkie. 

“Yes sir, they’s two uv um,” said Billy, “‘an’ we thought they 
wuz a-goin’ to git us an’ we put out.” 

“Well, where wuz you?” inquired their mother. 

“Right up close to the road, mammy—’bout as fur as to the 
peach tree yonder. We could see um jes as plain as day.” 

“Yes sir, we wuz right up at um, an’—” 

“But whur are yore chestnuts?” 

Billy and Pinkie looked at each other in blank surprise. Each 
had forgotten all about chestnuts. It now dawned on them that 
they had left their buckets in the swamp, and each looked and 
understood the gaze of the other. 
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“Mammy, we left um right whur we wuz a-settin’ when the 
black man hit Ole Thornt. Do you reckon they found um?” 

Winnie felt disposed to scold, but she began to realize the 
awfulness of the report so she refrained. The other children had 
gathered around, and David, who was sitting at his shaving-horse 
and had seen the children coming at such unusual speed, came to 
see what the excitement was about. 

“Whut chu say the trouble is?” he queried. 

Whereupon the whole tragedy as far as seen was recounted in 
every detail, Billy breaking in frequently to corroborate what Pinkie 
said. By the time it was told the fourth time Pinkie began to 
grow faint. The excitement and the mad race proved to be too 
much for her, hardened though she was by exercise, and she became 
quite sick. Mabel bathed her face with cold water and helped her 
to bed. But Billy continued to relate the incident to the wonder- 
ing and frightened youngsters. 

David hurried over to get Jase Gulley in order to go see what 
had really happened. Jase left his wood chopping at once and 
went with David. The two men hurried unarmed along the path 
so recently warmed by the flying feet of Billy and Pinkie—a rather 
foolhardy thing to do, but it must be remembered that there are 
thousands of men in the open country accustomed to do the most 
ordinary things of life who have never yet learned what the word 
fear means. They keep cool on all occasions, and in the words of 
an old hunter and woodsman, “air jest like these here little swamp 
boars—all snout and tushes, and ain’t afeared of the devil.” 

They found the buckets of chestnuts untouched even by the 
snout of a pig. This was a very unusual thing, for there are few 
square yards of land in the cotton country that are not pattered 
over several times a day by the swarms of ever-hungry and weather- 
beaten pigs. And their scent for a morsel to eat seems to be as 
highly developed as that of a vulture for a carcass. 

“Danged if one of them swamp boars cain’t smell an apple 
from here to Chiny, and he’d swim through hell any day before 
sun-up to git in yore tater patch” (sweet potatoes). 

Thus spake the neighborhood philosopher, Old Josh Atkins, to 
a group of ancient rail-birds one day, and all nodded assent. One 
rolled his quid, spat at a lizard and said with a wag of his head, 
“Josh, hit’s shore to be.” 
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When Jase and David reached the road they found all that 
Pinkie and Billy had reported to be true. There was the big stick, 
there were rocks with blood on them; yonder was the wagon and 
team, the bony old horses with collars and hames down over their 
ears munching grass, and a little way from the road lay Old Thorn- 
ton with his skull crushed and his face horribly mangled. Nothing 
was seen of the big black man or the “yaller nigger.”” An examina- 
tion of Old Thornton’s person revealed the fact that all the money 
had been taken from his pockets, which led David and Jase to con- 
clude that robbery was the motive which impelled the men to murder 
him. But why this particular time was chosen they did not know 
at that time. 

David went to tell Old Thornton’s wife, while Jase hastened 
to inform Old Angeline and her man. According to David’s story 
Old Aunt Allie ‘took on so” that he “jist had to leave to keep from 
crying with her.” But Old Angeline presented quite a different 
front when Jase told her. 

“Wy, good lawd, man, whut’s dat you tellin’ me?” 

“It’s the god’s truth, Angeline. Dave an’ me jist come from 
the road out yonder, an’ if Old Thornt aint’a-layin’ there with all 
his brains beat out I hope to God I may never know my name agin.” 

“Well, who beat um out’ Who’s been out dar pesterin’ Thorn- 
ton? I jes lak to know who done it. I’ll beat his brains out or 
my name ain’t Angeline.” 

“Well, they ain’t nobody knows who done it ’cept the fellers 
Dave’s children seed on the wagon with ’im.” 

“Seed on de wagon wid ’im! Well, who’d dey look lak?” 

“They said they wuz a big black man an’ a yaller nigger.” 

“Yaller nigger! ’Pon my honor, I knowed dey was some yaller 
trash doin’ dis. Decent niggah ain’t a-gwine hurt a ole man like 
Thornton. Never kin put no confidence in a yaller nigger. Black 
nigger’s good ez white folks. Don’t want no yaller suck-aig dawg 
‘round me. No suh.” 

“Well, they wuz a black man on the wagon, and Dave’s child- 
ern say he hit ’im first.” 

“Don’ b’lieve a word of it. I knows who dat yaller nigger is. 
Same suck-aig dawg been hangin’ ’roun’ one of Allie’s gals. Ain’t 
fitten to live. No ’e aint. I'll yaller nigger ’im if ever I git my 
hands on him, now I tell you.” 
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Then, according to Jase, the old woman hurried into the house 
in a torrent of rage, seized her bonnet and started to Old Thornton’s 
house “spittin’ hell-fire an’ damnation aginst all the yaller niggers 
ye ever heard about.” 

In due time the body of Old Thornton was taken home amid 
loud lamentations, and the next day it was laid to rest in a home- 
made coffin in Piney Grove graveyard. 

Late on that afternoon Olid Monk Dan’l met Old Steve, who 
was just returning home on horseback from a three-day trip to 
“look at’’ some yearlings. 

“A-ah, they’ve gone an’ killed Old Thornt while ye wuz away. 
Beat his brains plum out with a lim’ an’ a rock.” 

“Killed Old Thornt! Wy, who done it?”’ 

“Big black man an’ a yaller nigger.” 

“Well, it’s jes one more damn’ nigger out of the way.” 

When Old Monk told this to Pinkie she wept bitter tears. To 
her the death of the old man meant the loss of a dear friend. She 
had been able to see what many of her white friends had never 
seemed to discover—that underneath the old man’s black skin was 
a heart as fine, sympathetic and noble as one ever finds in the body 
of man. He lived only a narrow life but he lived it in a beautiful 
way. His actions appeared to some to be entirely on the lower 
levels, and they constantly mentioned hen-coops and turkey-roosts 
when talking to him or about him, but to Him who measures men 
not by outward appearances but by character the old fellow must 
have stood out boldly above most of his neighbors. 

He had often said to Pinkie, ‘“‘Be a good little gal today, honey, 
an’ you'll make a fine lady some day. Old Thornt don’t know 
much but he know when a man’s a genimun. Des keep on a-bein’ 
good, honey; you’ll come through all right.” 

And the little girl usually smiled and replied, “All right, Uncle 
Thornt, I'll try.” 

Those who know not the pleasanter side of race relationships 
in the Southland can never conceive of the tremendous influence 
for good that the more refined class of negroes, both men and women, 
have on the children of that region. Such an influence comes at 
its best from the older negroes, those whom hard work, simple faith, 
and long experience have fashioned into choice citizens of the nation 
and the Kingdom. They may dress in rags, eat the simplest and 
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poorest food, sleep on shuck mats, have only tin plates on the table; 
they may know nothing of the great questions that stir men’s 
minds throughout the nation, but in matters of simple faith, honest 
living, nobility in extreme poverty, some of them cannot be excelled 
by people of any station or blood. There are those like Old Steve 
who never recognize this but who looks upon a negro’s death as 
merely “another damn’ nigger out of the way.’ But there are 
others like little Pinkie to whom it is given to see through the fog 
of prejudice and racial antagonism into the hearts of black folks 
made sublimely tender and compassionate by the forces that can 
only radiate from the God of tender hearts and virtuous lives. 

The chief motives for the murder soon became known. There 
were two causes. Old Thornton had sold some yearlings shortly 
before the tragedy, and his murderers evidently thought they would 
find the cattle-money on his person. It came out later in court 
that there was a sum slightly exceeding $17 in his pocket. The 
other cause was perhaps more important. A few weeks after the 
murder a child was born to one of Aunt Allie’s girls, and the “yaller 
nigger” was said to be the father. Old Thornton was aware of this 
some weeks before his death and had vainly tried to persuade the 
fellow to marry his daughter in order to save as far as possible the 
honor of his family. Failing in the gentler efforts he threatened 
to “law” the man in case he refused when the matter should become 
known to the public. It was said to be this threat of the law which 
prompted the guilty suitor to put the girl’s father out of the way. 

At the next term of circuit court there was a long trial in which 
both Pinkie and Billy were witnesses. So were David and Jase. 
Every effort was made by the defending lawyers to break the testi- 
mony of the two children but all efforts failed. 

“What did your daddy tell you to swear?” said a lawyer to 
Pinkie in the court. 

“He told me to swear the truth”—and a ripple of amusement 
swept over the audience. 

The big black man was convicted and hanged. The “yaller 
nigger” after a second trial was declared not guilty. It was then 
that Pinkie lost confidence in courts and juries. She had seen 
with her own eyes things which she believed proved the man guilty. 
Her childish mind could not comprehend the mysteries of alibis 
and circumstantial evidence. Thousands of other people of more 
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mature minds find it difficult today to determine why some juries 
act as they do. 


VII 


Days passed in picking cotton, digging potatoes, gathering nuts, 
corn and pumpkins, and getting ready for winter. The hunting 
and trapping season was coming on, and it was at this season that 
Billy’s talents shone brightest. He trapped for ’possums, pole- 
cats, mus’rats, rabbits, everything that burrowed into the fields 
about him. Many a full meal was set as a result of his efforts. The 
family larder would have been empty many times had he not sup- 
plied it with game. He was an expert at twisting out and smoking 
rabbits and groundhogs. He was equally skilled in catching rab- 
bits in box traps baited with apples, and in taking “patterges” in 
slat traps baited with oats, rye, bread, and sorghum seed. Old 
Thornton had taught him how to dig the trench to the “‘patteridge” 
trap, and he had learned from his father how to cut triggers for the 
slat bird trap. In the latter cardinals, sparrows, juncos, towhees, 
and bluejays were captured for stews and bird-pies. Even the dove 
driven by hunger sometimes sought food under the trap only to be 
held a prisoner and stewed for a hungry child’s dinner. It was 
against the law to catch quail in traps, but protective game laws 
do not stay the hunger pains in children; therefore many a stewed 
quail was relished that winter, and in other winters, because Billy 
persisted in his efforts to supply the larder with fresh game. 

At night he often hunted ’possums with old Nig, the dog, and 
Tobe, Millie’s eldest boy. Both Billy and Tobe were expert climbers, 
and many a moonlight night saw them “shinnying” up persimmon 
trees and dogwoods to shake down the ’possum. This ’possum 
hunting furnished a lot more fun than food, but the latter was never 
objected to. On one fine November night the following scene oc- 
curred near the edge of the big swamp in Old Steve’s cow-pasture: 

The boys had been out for a long time without any results. 
Both were growing a little discouraged when Nig’s voice broke the 
stillness nearly half a mile away from them. They knew by his 
bark that he had treed. 

“Listen! Man, boy, you heah dat mockin’ burd ovah dar 
tow’ds de pastur. Singin’ sweet music fo’ me.” 

“Veh, shore’s a jack-snapper, he’s treed. Les go an’ git ’im.” 
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“Cut ’cross de corner of de fiel’ an’ watch out for de sinkhole.” 

‘‘He’s shore got ’im. Bet he can see ’im jes waitin’ for us.” 

“FR ’e knowed whut wuz comin’ to ’im he wouldn’t be waitin’. 
He’d be sailin’ off lak a turkey buzzard, I boun’ you.”’ 

“Watch out for this hole! There’s whur Ole Steve’s mare 
broke her laig. Now we’re gettin’ close. Keep yore eye skinned.” 

“Billy, lemme clim’ fo’ dis un.” 

“Feller sees ’im first gits to go atter ’im.” 

“Shine out, sea’ch lights; Tobe des got to go up dat tree!’ 

As they approached the spot both found their way through a 
brier patch, receiving many a scratch as they tore through tangled 
places. But briers were scarcely more than sedge grass to these 
intrepid hunters when old Nig was treed. Both were looking in 
the top of every small tree and bush and paying no attention to 
their feet. 

“Dar ’e is, Billy! Ha-a-a white folks, dar ’e is right up dar 
a-lookin’ down.” 

“T don’t see no ’possum.”’ 

“Come heah, man; I show ’im to ye. Wight up in dat ’sim- 
mon tree. Looks as big as a cow. Now you see ’im?” 

“Oh yes, I got im. Well, you git to go for ’im.” 

“Git out o’ de way, niggahs, an’ let Tobe git ’is toe-nails in 
dat bark. Hol’ up de lantern, Billy, an’ see dat rainbow in his eyes.” 

“Yeh, I see um shine. Looks mighty good to me.” 

“Bet yore britches. Shine lak de gates o’ parydise. Git 
ready for de shindig now. Hod-ziggiddy, I’se a-comin’. Git yo’ 
tail-holt fastened an’ say grace over de las’ ’simmon.” 

“‘Tobe, he’s a-climin’ higher.” 

“No use-er fo’ to clim’ higher now, for Tobe, de big-bellied 
possum-eater is a-comin’. Dis way, ole man. Ha-a-a, comin’ 
for ye.” 

“Golly, jes look at ’im go up that lim’.” 

“Yeh, an’ des watch me go up right behin’ ’im. I'll feed Ole 
Steve’s shotes wid all de ’simmons on dis tree or git ’im. Now git 
ready fo’ de cradle-rockin’— 


By-o, baby Bunty, 
Daddy’s gone a-hunty, 
Git a little possum skin 
To wrop up baby Bunty in. 
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Tighten up de tail-holt, Jonah. Take hol’ wid de teeth an’ hin’ 
laigs; gwine come a harrycane d’reckly.”’ 

“Now shake ’im, you’re high enough.” 

“Look out, down dar! ’Possum come sailin’ down lak a flyin’ 
squir’l. All han’s ready to rock de cradle!” 

A little shaking, a little clinging with toes, teeth and tail, a 
sudden hard jerk of the limb and down came the grinning quarry, not 
grinning however while falling. He dropped into the jaws of wait- 
ing Nig, who had barked, jumped, sat down, shivered, whined, let 
his teeth chatter and his mouth water in impatient anticipation of 
the shaking and rib-cracking that were soon to follow. Billy let 
Nig “gnaw ’im awhile to make him hunt good,” and then rescued the 
catch and put him into a tow-sack. Then they went their way for 
further adventures, remaining out till late in the night. 

Sometimes half a dozen or more ’possums were bagged in a 
night. They were usually put into a sack carried along for the 
purpose, but in the absence of a sack their tails were split and strung 
on a stick for ease in carrying—ease affecting the carrier but not 
the animal. Quite often the stick was split and the tail was put 
into the split as if in a vise, an incision being made in the tail to 
prevent it from slipping out. In all these methods the welfare of 
the animal was never considered; only the comfort of the hunter 
was thought of. The catch was always equally divided between 
the hunters, and was kept under wash kettles or zinc tubs over 
night. 

Billy always skinned his ’possums and sold the hides. Tobe 
scalded his in hot water containing ashes and scraped off the hair. 
Billy asked him one day why he did this, and he answered, ‘‘Don’ 
want to give up nuthin’ dat’ll do to eat. When I eats a ’possum 
I wants ’im hide, taller, an’ all’—and all of Millie’s flock favored 
his attitude. 

After the family had spent long days and nights staying in- 
doors, sleeping in stuffy rooms, coughing and sneezing and suffering 
with colds, wading through mud and light snows, and crowding at 
evening around the two small fireplaces, the winter passed and the 
first days of spring came on—the uncertain March days when it is 
early spring by the calendar but winter in fact. With the coming 
of spring came work days and showers, wild flowers, bird songs, 
and freedom. Old Steve was pleased with David as a tenant and 
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decided to keep him for another year. David could do as well here 
as he could anywhere, so he decided to stay. A new field was chosen 
for cotton this year, and the same kind of mortgage note was signed 
up that meant meat, bread and coffee through the summer and the 
surrender of most of the crop the next fall. 

The previous winter after the cotton was sold David had money 
enough left to buy shoes for all except the two youngest, and extra 
winter clothes for all the children. He never seemed to get any- 
thing for himself. He had weathered through the winter without 
overcoat, rubbers, or undershirt as usual. An old “‘slicker’’ was his 
sole protection against rain and cold wind. His poor clothing was 
not sufficient to keep him warm when out of doors, and his failing 
health had begun to be noticeable. But work he must whether 
sick or well, for Winnie and the children depended on him for sup- 
port. He was like a great army of poor fathers who must go day 
after day through all sorts of weather in order to keep the wolf 
from the door where their little ones play. It never occurred to 
him that the greatest contribution he could have made to their 
happiness would have been to keep himself strong, healthy, and 
cheerful. But how to do this he did not know. 

The last of the winter had been hard on the family. The larder 
had become very low, and there was almost no variety in the daily 
rations. The Irish potatoes had “give out’ by the first of March, 
and the turnips that had been “‘holed up” in the fall were gone by 
February. The sweet potatoes had been reduced to “‘shoestrings,” 
and the “shuck-beans’ preserved in brine had all been used up. 
By the first of March there remained a little sauer kraut, some 
whip-poor-will peas, and a barrel of sorghum beginning to sour. 
The corn in the crib was getting low and “‘ratty.”” There was no 
cabbage, no apples, no onions, no canned fruits or vegetables. David 
was always too poor to buy sugar and fruit jars in large quantities, 
and Winnie had never learned how to can vegetables so they would 
keep. She had often tried to can corn, peas and beans but they 
always spoiled. Milk was scarce. Their one cow had very poor 
shelter for the winter, and her feed had been reduced to corn and 
shucks. There was barely enough milk for the smaller children. 
Winnie, though nursing the baby, never drank milk—that went to 
the children. The result was her own supply failed to satisfy the 
growing baby and it became sickly and fretful.. She fed it bits of 
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bread and molasses, fried fat meat and gravy, anything the family 
happened to have. This brought on frequent attacks of colic and 
seemed to stop the little one from growing. It never occurred to 
her to use eggs. These were always sold to pay for kerosene, coffee, 
and other necessities or near-necessities. Thus the helpless babe 
suffered a slow martyrdom for the sake of the scanty comforts the 
family could afford. It developed rickets and its legs became 
slightly crooked. Winnie noticed this and felt somewhat disgraced 
that she should have a bow-legged baby. Old Angeline remarked 
about it one day and attributed it to what is widely believed to be 
the cause of such deformity :— 

“Law, Miss Winnie, dis chile gittin’ bow-legged. Lettin’ it 
walk too soon. Mustn’t let de little one walk till it git stout enough 
to stan’ up. My little Andy was plum bow-legged ’cause de other 
chillun would be to have ’im on his feet all de time ’fo’ he got stout 
enough to hol’ up his own weight. Tell um to let you crawl, baby, 
till you can walk, so yore laigs will stay straight.” 

It had never occurred to these mothers—and rarely occurs to 
thousands of the poor at the present time—that it is not walking 
too early but malnutrition that produces bow-legs. 

Winnie was in the position of thousands of mothers among the 
very poor. She knew nothing of “water solubles B” and “fat solu- 
bles A.” No information about sustaining and protective foods 
had ever reached her. She thought that anything that would sus- 
tain life ought to produce milk. She had never dreamed that her 
own child at her breast was a living reason why she should eat an 
abundance of butter, onions, cabbage, kale, lettuce, and other leafy 
vegetables, and drink plenty of whole milk. David knew nothing 
of the principles of nutrition affecting mother and infant, and there- 
fore made no provision whatever for any special diet. |The mother 
suffered and the baby suffered even more. It cried by day and by 
night, giving her and David very little rest and sleep. She often 
gave it paregoric for colic and that usually put it to sleep, but she 
little dreamed that it needed food rather than physic. 

Such is the experience of tens of thousands of poor mothers 
among the less fortunate folk of the open country. Their winter 
rations are reduced to fat meat, greasy gravy, corn bread, sorghum, 
coffee boiled long and spoiled, one or two vegetables pickled in 
vinegar, and an occasional chicken. Eggs go to market to pay for 
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kerosene, lamp-wicks, lamp-chimneys, snuff, soda, other necessities 
and indulgences. Whenever eggs are eaten they are usually fried 
hard in oceans of grease so that it is a risk for a small child to eat 
one. The people do not make adequate provisions for the winter’s 
board for two reasons: poverty, which forbids the purchase of 
needed supplies for preserving, and lack of information about stor- 
ing away vegetables for the winter months. 

It is a crime against childhood and humanity for our educa- 
tional leaders to omit from the curricula of our institutions the 
courses which would remedy this very condition. No one who 
expects to live in the open country should ever be permitted to 
graduate from any course without having devoted considerable time 
to the study of the principles of healthful living on the farm. There 
should be courses on how to feed babies and their nursing mothers, 
how to preserve and store away fruits and vegetables for the winter 
table, how to do invalid cookery, how to have a good milk supply, 
how to detect the presence of common diseases, and how to prevent 
them. These courses should not be merely elective, but should be 
required of all. Too little emphasis is placed on the things which 
are most closely related to the daily life and which often stand as 
arbiters between life and death of children. Heaven speed the day 
when those who head our schools and school systems will look human- 
ity as it is straight in the face, will see the cause of weakened 
motherhood and the emaciated bodies of unreached children, will 
take seriously the pleadings of those who do recognize the forces 
that destroy whole armies of the illfed and lowly, and will do the 
really essential things that will bring health, strength and joy to the 
ill-fated little ones who wait and look in vain for a deliverer. No 
amount of argument in favor of classical and cultural training can 
ever atone for the death of one child who laid down its life as the 
price for an educational system that ignores the most fundamental 
things in life. 








The direct relation between rural child labor and a high rate of illiteracy 
becomes immediately obvious when the two rates are indicated on a map. The 
vicious circle of unintelligent and consequently unprofitable farming, poverty, 
and ignorance must somehow be broken for the safety of the nation as well as 
in the interest of the child.—Helen V. Bary in The North American Review for 
April, 1921. 

















THE PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


The following statement was adopted by the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association in convention at Atlantic City, February 25 and 26, 1921. 
The president of the association is Mrs. Helen T. Woolley of Cincinnati; the 
secretary, Miss Anne S. Davis of Chicago. 

The work of formulating this paper was done by a committee of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association consisting of John M. Brewer, Chairman, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University; Miss Emma P. 
Hirth, Director of the Bureau of Vocational Information, New York City; 
and Professor Arthur J. Jones, School of Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. This committee was appointed in February, 1920. A mimeographed 
statement was sent out some months ago to the members of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and was discussed in sessions of the various branch 
associations at meetings held in New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Phil- 
adelphia, Kansas City, Minneapolis, and San Francisco. As a result of these 
discussions suggestions for amendments were sent in to the committee, after 
which a revised report was formulated which was printed as the report of the 
committee for the consideration of the Convention at Atlantic City. Discus- 
sion at the Convention at four separate meetings resulted in the comprehensive 
amendment of the report and adoption by the National Association of the 
statement as printed herewith. 

The Secretary of the National Vocational Guidance Association and the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance at Harvard University will be interested in 
receiving suggestions, criticisms, and questions regarding this report and will 
be glad to give aid in any way possible in the publicity which the National 
Association wishes to give to these Principles. It is suggested particularly 
that teachers, social workers, employment managers, and labor organizations 
everywhere meet in groups to discuss these Principles and to see how local com- 
munities may apply these statements to the solution of their own problems. 


I. FOREWORD 


1. The term ‘‘vocational’”’ comprises all occupations recognized 
in the census list, including agricultural, industrial, commercial, 
homemaking, and professional callings. 

2. Vocational guidance as defined and described in these prin- 
ciples is only one phase of guidance. Other phases, such as those 
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connected with ethical life, health, recreation, citizenship, and home 
life, should also be definitely provided for in the program of our 
public schools. Vocational guidance is intimately related to all 
other activities of life, and aims to supplement other forms of guid- 
ance in order to foster the complete life of the individual. 


II. THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


3. Education is provided to enable pupils to understand their 
environment, and to extend, organize, and improve their individual 
and cooperative activities, and to prepare them for making more 
wisely the important decisions which they are called upon to make 
throughout life. Therefore schools and teachers can no longer 
neglect scientific guidance. 

4. Vocational life occupies one-half of the waking time of 
active individuals and presents problems whose harmonious solution 
is essential for successful relationships in all fields of human activ- 
ity. Much of the world’s dissension today in ethical, political, 
international, and industrial affairs, is based upon lack of knowledge 
regarding duties and responsibilities in occupational relationships, 
and failure to synthesize individual and social activities in vocational 
life. 

5. Vocational guidance, either good or bad, is inevitable. No 
one can avoid the need for making occupational decisions, and mod- 
ern life necessitates the influence upon human behavior of contacts 
and cooperation. Unwise and false guidance is gained through un- 
trustworthy advertisements, suggestions, selfishness, ignorance, and 
other unscientific sources, if vocational guidance is not provided 
under competent supervision. 


III. AIMS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


6. The purposes of vocational guidance are: 

(a) To help adapt the schools to the needs of the pupils 
and the community, and to make sure that each child 
obtains the equality of opportunity which it is the 
duty of the public schools to provide. 

(b) To assist individuals in choosing, preparing for, enter- 
ing upon, and making progress in occupations. 
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(c) To spread knowledge of the problems of the occupa- 
tional world and the characteristics of the common 
occupations. 

(d) To help the worker to understand his relationships to 
workers in his own and other occupations and to society 
as a whole. 

(e) To secure better cooperation between the school on the 
one hand and the various commercial, industrial, and 
professional pursuits on the other hand. 

(f) To encourage the establishment of courses of study in 
all institutions of learning that will harmoniously com- 
bine the cultural and practical studies. 

7. All vocational guidance should help to fit the individual 
for vocational self-guidance, and also for the cooperative solution of 
the problems of occupational life. 


. IV. FIRST STEPS IN GUIDANCE 


8. The home and school programs should include a combina- 
tion of play, handwork, cooperative activity, and academic work, 
the whole being varied enough to represent life’s demands, and con- 
crete enough to secure an effective response and successful accom- 
plishment by each individual child. 

9. On the basis of individual differences revealed in the social 
life of the child, progress in school subjects, and in standardized 
tests, children should be classified into schoolroom groups. All 
group classifications should be regarded as tentative, being largely 
for the purpose of efficient learning and teaching. 

10. For all children before the school-leaving age there should 
be provided a wide variety of try-out experiences in academic and 
aesthetic work, gardening, simple processes with tools and machines, 
elementary commercial experiences, and cooperative pupil activities. 
Such try-out experiences are for the purpose of teaching efficiency in 
every-day tasks, broadening the social and occupational outlook of 
the children, and discovering to them and the teachers their inter- 
ests and abilities. 

11. Teachers of all subjects in schools and colleges should 
make a definite effort to show the relationships of their work to 
occupational problems just as they now relate them to other phases 
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of life activity, such as the cultural, recreational, ethical, civic, and 
social. 

12. Drifting through school is a common evil in all educational 
systems. The life-career motive, whether temporary or permanent, 
should be encouraged as one of the motives in the choice of a curricu- 
lum and of certain elective subjects within a curriculum. 

13. The miscellaneous working experiences of children before 
and after school, on Saturdays, and in vacations should be studied 
and supervised. These experiences should be made to aid the 
child in understanding his environment and in discovering his voca- 
tional aptitudes and interests. 

14. All forms of part-time education, such as the continuation 
school, cooperative courses, trade extension and trade preparatory 
courses, etc., should be provided in order that school and work 
may be brought into closer cooperation and that there may be more 
careful supervision of the child in employment. 


V. STUDYING THE OCCUPATIONS 


15. Teachers, counselors, or investigators should be given time 
to study occupational needs and opportunities, or definitely appoint- 
ed for that purpose, and should prepare information so obtained for 
use by teachers, pupils, and parents. 

16. The class for the study of educational opportunities, com- 
mon and local occupations, and the problems of the occupational 
world, should be carried on before the end of the compulsory school 
age. Such study should be provided for all students in junior high 
and high schools. It should give the pupil an acquaintance with 
the entire field of occupations, and a method of studying occupa- 
tions wherewith he can meet future vocational problems in his life. 
The study of occupations should be offered in continuation schools, 
evening schools for adults and colleges. 


VI. STUDYING AND COUNSELING THE INDIVIDUAL 


17. Counselors should interview individuals at regular inter- 
vals, particularly at such critical points as one year before the school- 
leaving age, promotion from one school to another, change of course, 
time of leaving school, times of problems connected with work. 
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Such counseling should include studies by case-work methods of the 
social life of each child and conferences with parents whenever prac- 
ticable, in order to obtain intimate and scientific knowledge of the 
child’s environment, interest, and behavior, and personal data re- 
garding his problems. This opportunity for counsel and advice 
should be a regular responsibility of the school and should be open 
to persons of all ages. Special attention should be paid to adults 
whose guidance has been neglected, and to handicapped persons. 

18. Tests of general intelligence should be used with the 
greatest care. No important decision should be made on the basis 
of a group test alone; special classifications and assignment of 
special curriculums should be made only after an individual exam- 
ination by a carefully trained and experienced psychologist. | When- 
ever time and facilities permit, occupational tests should also be 
used. 

19. Cumulative records should be kept for individuals. These 
should include academic records, social conditions, physical and 
mental records, and the results of counseling. 

20. Counselors should study the educational offerings of the 
community through its schools, museums, art galleries, libraries, 
etc., in order to enable children and adults to use these opportunities 


in preparation for a vocation or for further school or college train- 
ing. 


VII. CHOOSING THE VOCATION 


21. Occupations should be chosen with service to society as 
the basic consideration, and with personal satisfaction and remuner- 
ation as important secondary considerations. 

22. Scientific vocational guidance should discourage and sup- 
plant any attempt to choose occupations by means of phrenology, 
physiognomy, or other disproved and unproved hypotheses. 

23. Alluring short cuts to fortune, as represented by certain 
advertisements in current magazines and newspapers, should be 
condemned and supplanted by trustworthy information and frank 
discussions with children. 

24. The choice of an adult occupation should not be made too 
eatly or too hurriedly and should be made by the person after his 
study of occupations and his try-out experiences. It should be an 
educational process by progressive elimination. Provision should 
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be made for reconsideration and rechoice. Care should be taken 
that the choice be made by the individual himself. 


VIII. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN RELATION TO 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


25. Vocational guidance must be provided before, during, and 
after courses in vocational education if these courses are to be truly 
effective. Students in vocational courses should be enrolled only 
after careful selection on the basis of fitness and well-considered 
choice. 

26. In order that the aims of vocational guidance may be 
secured, we recommend to those in charge of vocational education 
that any plan of vocational education should include such basic 
studies as the economic and sociological aspects of occupations. 

27. In accordance with the best practice among those in 
charge of vocational education, we favor plans by which vocational 
education and education for citizenship may be continued in fac- 
tories, shops, and stores for the purpose of up-grading workers and 
enabling them to understand the problems of work and to make 
progress toward a better standard of living and a better organiza- 
tion of vocational life. 

28. We recommend that adult education, both vocational and 
general, be provided through a variety of short-unit courses in day 
and evening schools. 


IX. SCHOOL LEAVING 


29. Since investigations have shown that economic necessity is 
only a minor cause for leaving school at the end of the compulsory 
school age, those interested in vocational guidance should always 
insist that the school itself enter into a campaign to hold pupils 
by offering a more varied program suited to the individual needs of 
the children. Compulsory education laws and compulsory part- 
time schooling must be maintained, but along with these laws there 
must go a constant improvement in the program of studies and 
other activities of the school. 

30. Means should be found, through either public or private 
funds, to provide scholarships for keeping deserving children in 
school, or for continuing schooling on a part-time arrangement. 
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X. EMPLOYMENT 


31. Placement should come only after a careful and persistent 
effort has been made to keep the child in school, and whenever pos- 
sible should be in part-time work. Non-commercial and public 
employment agencies for persons under 21 years of age, should be 
conducted jointly with the local educational authorities and in the 
closest possible relation with the public schools. Placement and 
employment supervision should be accompanied by advice regard- 
ing opportunity for supplementary study and promotion. For the 
purposes of standardization and coordination, private non-commer- 
cial agencies for aiding persons to secure employment, or to transfer 
them to more suitable positions, should be under public supervision 
or control. Commercial employment bureaus, even under a licens- 
ing system, should be supplanted as rapidly as possible by public 
employment systems. Since adequate placement requires a large 
expenditure of time and money, care should be taken that this does 
not take the place of the more fundamental phases of vocational 
guidance. 

32. Persons offering vocational guidance should cooperate with 
personnel managers, labor organizations, employers’ associations, 
cooperative agencies, government officials, social and civic organi- 
zations, and others interested in problems of work. 

33. School systems should undertake follow-up work and em- 
ployment supervision, to extend throughout the time of the minority 
of the child and to be exercised in cooperation with the above-men- 
tioned agencies. 


XI. ORGANIZATION FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


34. Central agencies required for vocational guidance and their 
functions will depend in large measure upon the size of the communi- 
ties which they serve, and upon the existence of other organizations 
capable of rendering supplementary services. One teacher can 
handle the work in a small place, but large cities will require fully 
equipped bureaus for vocational guidance. 

35. The central agency, whether one teacher or a bureau, 
should receive advice and assistance from a central board or council, 
from special research committees, and from counselors. The quali- 
fications and duties of these cooperating groups should be as follows: 
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36. The central council should be composed of interested in- 
dividuals or of representatives of other organizations whose activi- 
ties relate them to the work of vocational guidance. It should 
assist in planning the vocational guidance activities adapted to the 
community, and should be helpful in enlisting the cooperation 
needed when gathering information or when making placements. 

37. Research committees composed of persons qualified by 
experience and training should be organized to give assistance in 
solving such special problems as those connected with the guidance 
and protection of mentally or physically handicapped children, the 
assistance of foreigners who are adjusting themselves to American 
conditions, the promotion of the health of women workers, and the 
gathering of information needed for guidance in legislation. 

38. Vocational counselors are needed in schools or other insti- 
tutions whenever there are persons whose satisfactory guidance 
requires many individual conferences. Such counselors should have 
a good general education, and should be kept informed about local 


VPecens as opportunities and requirements. Whenever possible, 


ersons appointed as counselors should be students of economics, 


v industry, psychology, and sociology. Practical experience in various 


forms of social endeavor such as public school teaching, employment, 
and social case work, should be considered necessary elements of 
of their training. They should keep in touch with scientific inves- 
tigations and should themselves aim to make such contributions. 
They should be free from prejudice and should stand for right to 
discuss industrial questions with children, giving all sides a fair 
hearing. 

39. Since vocational guidance must concern itself chiefly with 
young persons found in the public schools, and since such activities 
are related closely to the general economic welfare of the community, 
it is advisable that the agency undertaking this work should be a 
part of or closely affiliated with the publicly supported educational 
system. This will promote the coordination of vocational guidance 
activities with the work of attendance and certification officers, of 
persons giving physical and mental tests, and of persons engaged 
in developing means for supplying school children with vocational 
information and education. Public support and recognition also 
will make easier the coordination and cooperation of all agencies 
capable of contributions to activities which aim at an efficient utili- 
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zation of the available talents and working capacities of the com- 
munity. 

40. Every effort should be made to measure the results of 
vocational guidance in achieving the foregoing objectives and such 
others as future research may reveal. 








Some years ago Maurice Hewlett wrote an article which appeared in the 
“Nineteenth Century and After,’’ in which he suggested that as England already 
had a bureau of standards where the standard inch, foot, yard, pound, gallon 
and bushel are kept, where reference to them may be made to correct the false- 
ness and inaccuracy of the measures of commerce, she should also institute a 
bureau of social standards. Let a fine child be chosen, he said, and kept at 
Westminster and whenever bills are introduced in Parliament let those who 
propose them be required to take them to the fine child at Westminster and 
weigh them against him. If he falls in the scale, let the measure be rejected. 
If he rises, let it be approved. If we weighed social conditions in terms of the 
fine child, much that is proposed would have to be rejected and much that 
exists would have to be repaired. Yet he is the social standard. Our whole 
duty can be summed up in the effort to make of this world a fit place for him 
to livein. Take this standard into any city or into any country place and by 
its aid you will soon find conditions which cry aloud for remedy.—Ernest Carroll 
Moore in ‘‘What the War Teaches About Education.” 


Undoubtedly the most serious problem of child labor to-day is that of agri- 
cultural work. The evil of a situation is not only positive, but negative—not 
only the conditions which it creates, but also the conditions which it denies. 
Rural child labor in vast areas of the United States to-day carries with it the 
virtual denial of education. In this country, which has proclaimed free and 
compulsory education to be the cornerstone and safeguard of democracy, one 
child out of every eight between the ages of ten and fifteen is gainfully employed 
in occupations entirely unregulated by State or Federal law. The vast major- 
ity of these children are engaged in some form of farm labor. The occupations 
in which they are working are not in themselves necessarily harmful, but the 
prohibitive cost of education which isolation implies, entails a rate of illiteracy 
which is a distinct social menace.—Helen V. Bary in The North American Re- 
view for April, 1921. 


The farmers today are employing their growing boys and girls to work for 
them instead of sending the children to school. As a result the prevalence of 
ignorance in our rural communities is appalling. We have certain laws for- 
bidding children under a certain age to work in industrial plants, yet we have 
no laws forbidding children of any age working on farms.—Archibald Webster, 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, Poor Richard Club Luncheon, March 
25, 1921. 











CHILD LABOR AND MENTAL HYGIENE* 


RAYMOND G. FULLER 


Hysteria, we are told, is preeminently a disease of the unem- 
ployed or the aimlessly employed. The child laborer is the father 
of the shifting worker—the last to be hired and the first to be fired. 
Much is involved in child labor, whether in city or in country, that 
is unfavorable to mental health. The work of specialists in this 
field is affording the national child labor movement a fresh approach 
to the conservation of childhood. 

The general popular conception of child labor is one that is 
still limited very largely to the physical and physiological aspects 
of the evil. Not only does it fail to place due emphasis on the 
indirect effects of child labor—the deprivation of play and of school- 
ing—but it fails, as regards direct effects, to emphasize sufficiently 
the psychical side of the child labor experience. The physical 
effects have been uppermost in the public mind, possibly because 
they are more obvious and more easily understandable; moreover, 
the physician and the physiologist have had more to say about child 
labor than the psychologist and the psychiatrist. Nevertheless, the 
psychical effects are quite as numerous, and quite as much a menace 
to future happiness and efficiency, as the physical. Deformation of 
the person is not more terrible than deformation of the personality, 
and health of body not more to be esteemed than health of mind. 
The child has a mind, a nervous system, as well as a body, and it 
has to be remembered, too, that he is mentally as well as physically 
immature, and susceptible and plastic. The abolition of child 
labor and the establishment of its substitutes, particularly suitable 
schooling, suitable play, and suitable work, is a task of mental 
hygiene. 

The nervous disorders and derangements in which child labor 
may be a contributing factor are of great variety. They range all 


* Reprinted from the ‘‘Survey’’ of March 19, 1921. 
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the way from slight abnormalities to functional diseases in which 
the power of sight, or the use of arms or legs, has been lost. Of 
especial significance from our present standpoint are the so-called 
“neuroses of development,” commonly described under such heads 
as chorea, dementia praecox, hysteria, psychasthenia. Chorea is a 
disease of childhood and dementia praecox of youth; but the roots 
of most functional disorders of adulthood, as of childhood and youth, 
are found in the early years. Most child laborers are in that par- 
ticular period—early adolescence—when neurotic disturbances are 
peculiarly liable to appear and become seated. 

Too little consideration is given to the tragedy and cost of 
preventable nervous disease. It is said that the growth of insanity 
in this country is outstripping that of, population. The lesser men- 
tal ills, we are told on good authority, are increasing with even 
greater rapidity. ‘The time of prevention is childhood, but we are 
doing to children what we should not do—making them men and 
women too soon. The mental hygienist as well as the modern edu- 
cator knows that nature would have children be children before they 
are men and women. 

Nature, instead of telling the child to grow and develop and 
instructing him in ways and means, endowed him with the play 
impulse. Play, as spontaneous, self-expressive activity, is always 
according to nature. It conforms at every moment of the child’s 
life to the genetics of his growth and development. On the posi- 
tive side, it reflects the neuro-muscular coordinations established at 
the time and establishes those that are ready to be formed. It 
reflects also the various instinctive tendencies (or many of them) as 
they ripen—and helps to ripen and strengthen them. In short, it 
obeys the self-finding and self-developing push within the child. 
On the negative side, it respects the limitations of the child as re- 
gards these neuro-muscular coordinations and psychic motives. In 
true play no movement is made or action performed ahead of its 
natural and normal time; there is no unreadiness of body or of mind 
for that movement or that action. Thus it fosters no prematuri- 
ties or precocities of physical psychical or psycho-physical develop- 
ment. Its activities, being timely not only, but interesting, since 
interest and play are one and inseparable as body and soul, are with- 
out that defective psychic motivation so common to child labor and 
so favorable to cumulative fatigue, which in turn is favorable to the 
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inception of those dread diseases of personality, the neuroses and 
psychoses. 

Child labor, in many of its forms, constitutes a repressive en- 
vironment. It is no respecter of the instinctive needs, develop- 
mental demands, and natural interests and desires common to all 
normal children. It is no respecter of individuals and of their dif- 
ferences in interests, aptitudes, and abilities. It is often the case 
that free bodily movement is denied and that proper periods of 
relaxation are not given. Labor-saving devices in the factory have 
rendered work more sedentary, depriving the large, basal muscles 
of their due proportion of exercise and at the same time making 
an excessive demand for the fine and exact movements of the small, 
accessory muscles. What is true of adult workers, as industry has 
become more and more specialized, is true of children in their even 
more mechanical occupations. Personal initiative, personal respon- 
sibility, and personal interest in results have less and less oppor- 
tunity to function. Constructiveness, self-assertiveness, sociality, 
playfulness—these instincts and desires are thwarted and balked in 
child labor, and on the farm as well as in the factory. For these 
and other reasons, much of the work of the child laborer is done 
with defective motivation. Sometimes it is motivated by fear. 
We find in child labor an involuntary servitude of children to pur- 
poses not their own and often beyond their real powers—a servi- 
tude in what to them is a foreign land, a doing of things which they 
cannot do. Lacking, of course, is that natural spontaneity and 
enthusiasm of childhood and youth upon which the symmetry of 
psychic life and growth depends. 

Defectively motivated work—work that is done with psychic 
friction—probably leads directly to nervous disturbance and dis- 
order, as well as indirectly through the fatigue it occasions. It 
produces emotional effects of some kind. It upsets emotional equi- 
librium to some extent. Something happens in consequence of the 
repressed instincts, thwarted interests, and balked desires of the 
child laborer. Surely this is true: If the child cannot do what he 
wants to do, what he is instinctively impelled to do, he can think— 
he can wish and dream in terms of his normal impulsions. But his 
thought-life is denied the test of actual application. A cleavage 
comes between thinking and doing. Queer complexes are built up, 
manifesting themselves in queer behavior. Consider the play im- 
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pulse. It may have been weakened by child labor, so that the child 
does not consciously miss the absence of play. Nevertheless play 
is essential to the full integration of the personality. It is the 
secret of all progress in the individual and the race. Play is self- 
expression, and self-expression is growth, and growth is normal. 
The individual who does not play soon deteriorates because so few 
of his powers are used. 

The psychical side of the child labor evil might be stated partly 
in terms of suggestibility. Children are more suggestible than 
adults. Fatigue enhances suggestibility. In child labor we have 
a combination of the two factors. Suggestibility and fatigue may 
become psycohpathic, with consequences many and serious. Con- 
ditions which involve fatigue and particularly the cumulation of 
fatigue, which lower the general physical tone, which separate the 
child from his own natural society, which destroys self-confidence 
and initiative, which starve the instinct of workmanship instead of 
feeding it, which present an experience of repeated failure, which 
are marked by such concomitants as worry and fear, which fail to 
develop a rich fund of wholesome, objective interests, are conditions 
found in child labor and in the etiology of nervous dieases and per- 
sonality disturbances of various sorts. Sanifying and prophylactic 
are interesting, fruitful work, well suited to the individual’s powers, 
and plenty of play. Here we come upon the distinction between 
child labor and children’s work (another name for suitable work), 
and upon the deprivation of play as one of the worst features of 
the child labor evil. It is incontrovertible that there would be less 
mental ill-health and deficiency among adults today if there had 
been in the past years less child labor and more childhood play. 

The enormous child labor turnover has its own significance from 
the standpoint of mental hygiene. In considerable part it is doubt- 
less due to the adolescent restlessness—this changing about from 
job to job—but other factors operate. The instincts, interests, and 
desires—such as those of initiative, constructiveness, curiosity— 
thwarted, it may have been, in school, are likely to be thwarted 
again in child labor. There is disappointment and disillusion, with 
usually no counsel to mitigate the shock or help the child to adjust 
himself to the new conditions; no aid is given toward the achieve- 
ment of a normal outlook on life and work. The child tries one 
job after another, vainly seeking satisfaction or self-expression. 
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There is intermittent work and idleness. Under conditions such 
as these, of course, little is gained in the way of vocational training 
or of helpful discipline. Indeed, the result is quite otherwise in 
very many cases. Habits of vacillation, of change, and of failure 
are formed, leaving their marks in weakened will and character. 
Repeated failure in this period affects the mental health seriously 
and permanently, and with the child of neurotic constitution it is 
highly dangerous to mind and personality. 

Not cities, nor city streets, nor factories are the true homes of 
childhood, but rather the fields and forests, the rivers among the 
hills and the shores of the sea. The city is a false environment for 
children, even the confining walls of the schoolhouse, but how much 
more so is the factory, with its manifold noises, its monotonies of 
noise, its rhythms false to nature! Other sounds and truer har- 
monies—the notes of birds, the singing of winds through the pines, 
the murmur and babble of brooks—these are a fitter environment, 
which, alas, we can now provide for many children only in abbre- 
viated and vicarious ways. As of sounds, so of sights: views of the 
mighty ocean and of broad plains; sunrise and sunset; a bed of 
wild flowers; the colors of nature herself. As Hall, Curtis, Gulick, 
Patrick and others have been telling us in their discussions of play, 
the natural activities and proper environment of children go back 
to the activities and environment of primitive man—to simple, 
elemental things. So far as possible, we must enable children to 
lead the simple life and the life of play; we must mitigate for them, 
to the best of our ability, the stress and strain of urban life. But 
even in the country places, in the great original outdoors, children 
are growing up under conditions not in keeping with the needs and 
demands of their own natures. 








Ignorance is self-perpetuating. Poor schools may become endemic in a 
region. Nevertheless, the intelligent communities must submit to be governed 
in part by the representatives of the dark-minded districts. _No wonder they 
resort to state compulsion or state financial aid to level up educational oppor- 
tunities within the state and advocate Federal compulsion or Federal financial 
aid to level up within the nation. Nor is this tendency to nationalize educa- 
tion peculiarly American; it is, in fact, world wide. All progressive people 
are coming to feel that the child’s schooling is too much a social concern to be 
left entirely to the discretion of the parents, or even of the local community.— 
Edward A. Ross in ‘‘The Princplies of Sociology.” 
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ALICE IN THE NEWSPAPERS 


“Well, in our country,” said Alice, still panting a little, ‘you'd 
generally get to somewhere else, if you ran very fast for a long time as 
we've been doing.” 

“A slow sort of country!’ said the Queen. ‘Now here, you see, 
it takes all the running you can do to keep in the same place.”—From 
“Through The Looking-Glass”’ by Lewis Carroll. 


FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


“Announcing that business conditions do not warrant the 
further operation of continuation schools for school children between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years, Representative James A. Dunn of a big 
industrial section of Philadelphia gave notice today that he will 
offer a measure . . . seeking to abolish this important feature of 
the school code. . . . At the same time Dunn expressed the belief 
that 14-year old children who have reached the eighth grade are suf- 
ficiently equipped from an educational standpoint and consequently 
he believes it unnecessary that the law should require they spend 
one day a week in school with a consequent loss of wages.” 
—Pitisburgh (Pa.) Dispatch. 


AND MASSACHUSETTS 


“Unquestionably there are many children who would be better 
off to be allowed to remain in school to their sixteenth year. There 
are others who would be better off in steady employment. Besides 
these is the class whose earnings are actually essential to the sup- 
port of their families. Nobody who is interested in child life would 
willingly deprive the young of any of its advantages. In the present 
discussion, however, the question arises whether we have not already 
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reached the point in compulsory school age where the decision of 
future attendance at school in preference to accepting steady work 
cannot safely be left to parents.”—Fall River (Mass.) Herald. 


THE PARENTS’ REPLY 


“The other day a backwoods planter in Georgia burned down 
the rural schoolhouse so that his children could not be compelled 
to attend when he wanted them to work on the farm.’’—Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Leader. 


AS TO JUVENILE COURTS 


“Juvenile courts, as administered, are doing much greater harm 
than good. It is notable that many of the most startling crimes 
of today are committed by very young men. These are boys who 
ten years ago were being put on probation, paroled and given sus- 
pended sentences and the like by a lot of well meaning, soft hearted 
visionaries. . . . For offenders in crimes involving unprovoked per- 
sonal violence for the purpose of robbery there should be no clem- 
ency, no mercy, no probation, and no suspended or commuted sen- 
tences either for the first offence or otherwise. . . . The best rem- 
edy for the crime wave is to substitute a little old-fashioned, garden 
variety, horse sense for the drooling and maudlin sentimentality 
which appears to have fastened itself on us.”—Dr. Frank H. Camp- 
bell in the Washington (D. C.) Herald. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


“For why you call my boy a poor nut?” queried an indignant 
mother who confronted the dietition of a New Jersey charities 
association the other morning at her office door. And the latter 
has not yet found a way of convincing Mrs. Caruso that ‘‘poor nut” 
on the face of Angelo’s card stands for poor nutrition —Surney. 








Thus the system continues: industry offers to children the bribe of a pre- 
mature economic independence in order to tempt them to tasks that will lower 
the level of their whole future lives, both as wage-earners and as citizens.— 
Janus, in the Contemporary Review, February, 1921. 











All day long 
We followed the trails 
On the high ridges 
Looking far down 
On the ribbon roads 
And the quiet towns 
Of the hills— 
Till, just as evening fell, 
We dropped 
To the misty valley 
And found our ferryboat 
On the tossing waves 
Of the bay. 

So 
" We came to the city, 
And as we came 
There flashed 
Out of the purple dusk 
Of the nearing shore 
GOLDEN LIGHTS 
HIGH 
On the dark heavens, 
Announcing 
Somebody’s OATS 
And somebody’s PICKLES, 
And thus I knew 
We were reaching 
CIVILIZATION! 





CIVILIZED 


II 


I do not know 

If the people under those lights 

Are HAPPIER 

Than savages. 

I do not know 

If they have learned 

To be KINDER. 

I do not know 

If they love BEAUTY 

And JUSTICE, 

And little CHILDREN 

MORE 

Than the redmen did 

When they camped 

On these shores. 

If they are wiser 
In LIVING, 
But I know 
They are CIVILIZED! 

For they have learned to take 

The lightning of heaven 

And the wild waters 

Rushing down mountains 

And make of them 

SIGNS 

For the selling of pickles! 


By “‘ Anise’ in the Sacramento Tribune. 
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RoaDs To CHILDHOOD, Views and Reviews of Children’s Books. Annie Carroll 
Moore. New York: George H. Doran Company. 


An exceedingly sympathetic discussion of an important but disregarded 
subject is this book by one of the pioneers in our Public Library work with 
children. The author makes use of her own personal experiences to illustrate 
the fact that the favorite children’s books of the past and present are those 
that realize the needs and desires of children, and that “dreams, fancies, humor, 
which are the natural heritage of childhood, are at the foundation of what is 
beautiful and poetical in literature, art and human experience.” 

Besides being valuable for its many practical suggestions about books 
children really enjoy—a serious matter which is so rarely appreciated by many 
grown-up donors—her book has a most delightful way of whisking its readers 
back to the days when their own world was full of adventures and fairies, and 
heroic deeds were merely a question of opportunity. It is a book with a charm 
that makes it thoroughly enjoyable as well as worth while. 
H. B. S. 


CHARACTER TRAINING IN CHILDHOOD. Mary S. Haviland. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 


A popular treatment of scientific material, this book is intended more for 
pleasantly educational reading than for intensive study. It is evidently written 
by one who is most sincere in her interest in her subject and shows the keen 
insight of a woman who vividly remembers her own childhood. Miss Haviland 
dedicates her work ‘‘To the Fathers and Mothers of America, to whom is en- 
trusted the task of moulding their country’s future through moulding her citi- 
zens.’ From prenatal care to the force of religion in the life of the maturing 
boy or girl, the book touches lightly on each step of development—nourishment, 
habits, play, work, education, self-expression, control, the dangerous days of 
adolescence and the power of environing home-life to make for strength. Al- 
though written primarily for parents, any trainer of children would lay the 
book down more thoughtful of the task in hand, more comprehensive of the 
child’s way of looking at things, more understanding, altogether, of the duty 
of preparedness in the upbringing of a child-citizen. 


H. B. S. 
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THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDER AND His HoMELAND. John C. Campbell. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, Publication Department. Price $3.50. 


To be reviewed in the August issue. 


PRINCIPLES OF LABOR LEGISLATION. John R. Commons and John B. Andrews. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.75. 


The publication of this revised and up-to-date edition of the ‘Principles of 
Labor Legislation’’ should be welcomed by all students and workers in the 
social welfare field. No other book takes its place and its place is important. 
It is a book of legislative practice as well as of legislative theory, with descrip- 
tions of foreign as well as of American practice. 


THE NATION AND THE ScHoots. John A. H. Keith and William C. Bagley. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


This, in the words of the subtitle, is ‘A Study in the Application of the 
Principle of Federal Aid to Education in the United States.’’ It is really a 
brief for the Smith-Towner bill—'‘a collection of fact and argument designed 
to show that the Nation is, in a very real sense, an educational unit, that the 
Federal Government should assume a fair proportion of the cost of maintain- 
ing schools throughout the country, and that there should be established in 
Washington an adequate agency through which the educational needs of the 
Nation as a Nation may be made vocal.” 


JuNIoR WaGE Earners. Anna Y. Reed. New York: Macmillan Company. 


Reserved for review in later issue. 


WHAT THE War TEacHES ABouT EpucaTion. Ernest Carroll Moore. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.40. 


This is a collection of varied addresses and papers on educational topics. 
It really is not a war book, despite its title; the war comes in for illustrative 
purposes—importantly but incidentally. Such subjects as ‘‘Contemporary 
Ideals in Education’’ and ‘‘The Child in Modern Society” are discussed. There 
are several discussions of the ‘‘transfer of training’’ fallacy. The practicaliza- 
tion of the school curriculum receives considerable attention and there is an 
address on religious education. 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. George T. W. Patrick. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The reviewer cannot help feeling a little sorry for anyone who. has not read, 
or is not going to read, Professor Patrick's stimulating volume, “‘ The Psychology 
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of Social Reconstruction.” Professor Patrick does not attempt to solve the 
social problem, even on paper, but he does show the factors in human nature 
which must be considered in any practicable scheme looking toward a better 
civilization. After listing proposed programs such as Syndicalism, Commun- 
ism, Bolshevism, Anarchism, the I. W. W., the Non-Partisan League, Social 
Democracy, Collectivism, Cooperation, Industrial Democracy, Socialism, Votes 
for Women, Feminism, Prohibition, the Single Tax, and the League of Nations, 
he goes on to say: ‘The trouble is that all of these social re-organization plans 
have been worked out too largely from the political and economic standpoint 
rather than from the psychological standpoint.’’ ‘It will be well,”’ he says, 
‘to build our house of civilization to fit the man who is to live in it.”’ 

A few quotations will serve to indicate Professor Patrick’s thought. ‘‘Man’s 
original nature cannot be changed very much in the years to come as we measure 
time, but his instincts, so far as they seem to us bad, may be redirected and 
sublimated, and so far as they are good we may use all our efforts to conserve 
or create a social order that is in harmony with them. The method of repres- 
sion is fraught with danger.”’ ‘‘The real menace to our future happiness is not 
poverty, slavery, tyranny, oppression, and inequality. These things, like the 
idle rich, are of course an offense to our age and will steadily be eliminated. 
But the real dangers of the future are the mediocrity and stagnation which would 
ultimately fall upon the mere increase of wealth and its even distribution. This 
would be to settle upon all classes of society the devitalizing and enervating 
effects of mere comforts, conveniences, luxuries, and leisure. What we have to 
do is to find a social order which shall save all classes from the deadening in- 
fluences of wealth and leisure, and which shall give so much scope to basic 
human interests and instincts as shall redeem our new world from becoming 
stale and uninteresting. This new social order will not come by sudden revolu- 
tion, but by education and patient effort.” ‘Some future period may smile at 
our childlike devotion to liberty, equality, and fraternity, or self-expression, or 
the full, free, and abundant life, to the neglect of many other equally important 
ideas. In all our discussion now about social reconstruction and a new social 
order, is it not a little peculiar that the ideas which we are trying so hard to 
realize in this new social order—liberty, equality, efficiency, opportunity, self- 
expression, and self-determination—are just the ones that already mark this 
period when compared with other past periods and past civilizations? We may 
be deficient in these virtues, but we have them in profuse abundance as compared 
with other times, and we have them in excess as compared with other virtues, 
such as love of beauty and of symmetry, proportion, moderation, measure, and 
limitation of desires. Is it safe to enter so passionately upon the remodeling 
of our social institutions with our eyes fixed so exclusively upon any one circle 
of ideas?”’ ‘What is lacking in all these forms of self-expression is the ‘inner 
check,’ the motive of restraint and reserve, the discipline of the wise man who 
looks beyond the present. In Platonic phrase, it is ‘justice,’ the justice which 
the young man owes to his coming years, the justice which each generation 
owes to the next, the justice which each individual owes to society. Every 
young man is free to live the full and abundant life up to the point of not in- 
fringing upon the strength and integrity of his coming manhood. Every gen- 
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eration is free to live the full and abundant life up to the point of not infringing 
upon the health and happiness of the next generation. Every individual is 
free to live the full and abundant life up to the point of not infringing upon the 
full and abundant life of all the others in the group.’”’ ‘‘ Possibly there is a higher 
kind of self-realization than that found through self-expression. Self-realiza- 
tion may indeed be the highest goal of human endeavor, but the self to be real- 


ized may be the larger self of our collective being, including succeeding gener- 
ations.” J, 


CourTis STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS IN HANDWRITING. Stuart A. Courtis 
and Lena A. Shaw. Specimen Set, 50 cents postpaid. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Company. 


These tests start out to win the confidence of educators with all the advan- 
tage of the reputation of the Courtis Tests in Arithmetic. 


Our SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS. Horace Kephart. New York: Macmillan 
Company, $2.50. 


This new edition of Mr. Kephart’s classic description of life in the Southern 
Highlands should be welcomed. Mr. Kephart knows well the Appalachian 
country and its people, and his book may properly be called ‘‘as interesting as 
a novel.’’ It is no more interesting, however, than it is authoritative. The 
book is a valuable contribution to sociology, yet is full of color, incident, and 
folks. The volume is profusely and beautifully illustrated with photographs. 

Though Mr. Kephart is very little given to discussion, he concludes with 
the following paragraph: ‘“‘ The great need of our mountaineers today is trained 
leaders of their own. The future of Appalachia lies mostly in the hands of 
those resolute native boys and girls who win the education fitting them for such 
leadership. Here is where the nation at large is summoned by a solemn duty. 
And it should act quickly, because commercialism exploits and debauches quickly. 
But the schools needed here are not ordinary graded schools. They should be 
vocational schools that will turn out good farmers, good mechanics, good house- 
wives. Meantime let a model farm be established in every mountain county 
showing how to get the most out of mountain land. Such object lessons would 
speedily work an economic revolution. It is an economic problem, funda- 
mentally, that the mountaineer has to face.” 


THE CoMMUNITY HEALTH PROBLEM. Athel C. Burnham, M.D. New York 
City: The Macmillan Company. 


There is great need of understanding how the common man may obtain 
scientific medical care without the delay and neglect which lead all too fre- 
quently to poverty as well as serious physical handicaps. We have not found 
a way to overcome the prevalent blighting effect of ignorance and superstition 
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as regards maintaining good health. The technique of obtaining community 
support and cooperation for those public-health activities which are of proved 
value deserves our most serious consideration. This little book presents, in 
well-arranged form, a discussion of a number of movements which are honestly 
facing these difficult problems. Dr. Burnham impresses us that we have too 
long neglected the economics of public health. Economics is so inseparably 
linked up with the health problem that the economic phases should be worked 
out as carefully as the bacteriological ones. Dr. Burnham presents material 
from various studies to show the need for more and better community health 
service. He discusses the relation of sickness to poverty and the relation of 
the private physician to sickness. 

Aftersomediscussion of the campaign for better health, of health departments 
and of the various activities of public health nurses, he plunges into the mooted 
questions of health insurance and state medicine. The reviewer would ven- 
ture to suggest that at the present time it is not so important that the reader 
agrees that either of these plans for extending medical service is practicable or 
advisable as that every intelligent person study the economic and social prob- 
lems involved in our failure to make our present knowledge as to the cause 
and treatment of disease available and applicable to our whole population. 
Dr. Burnham discusses the effect of workmen’s compensation. He presents a 
statement of good public health practice in industry, and the good features of 
Health Centers, the Social Unit Experiment, and much which has been learned 
through endowed health demonstrations. His discussion of rehabilitation of 
the disabled and of the medical and after-care of the tuberculous gives further 
appreciation of the economics of the health problem. 

This book should certainly be read by economists, social workers and 
physicians. The problems discussed must have wider publicity and more 
thorough study. The present individualistic practice of medicine must give 
way for more group medicine, and this will not be accomplished through a 
laissez faire policy nor through fear of health insurance and state medicine. 
Thought-provoking discussion, probably some experimentation and most cer- 
tainly the earnest cooperation of the medical profession are essential to a course 
which will mean progress. More books on this order and more discussion will 
promote intelligent public opinion. 

H. H. M. 








The mediaeval church taught the children of the common people what was 
essential to salvation, but had no idea of educating them to rise in life. The 
state at first institutes universities to provide it with trained servants, but as 
it gains in social purpose it pushes general education. In fact, the spirit of a 
government may very well be gauged by noting its policy with reference to the 
different grades of ducation. If it is generous in elementary schools but stingy 
in high schools, it reflects the ideas of the comfortable classes, who can pay 
tuition. Only when it opens an educational path to the summit for every 
youth able to climb the Parnassian steeps is it in the way of democratizing 
knowledge.—Edward A Ross in ‘‘ The Principles of Sociology." 








NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 





How and When Organized 


The National Child Labor Committee was organized April 
15, 1904, and incorporated by Act of Congress, February 21, 1907. 
It owes its origin to the coming together of several men and women 
who, in different parts of the country, had been aroused by what 
they had seen of child labor in some of its worst forms, and to the 
publication of census figures showing the great extent of the evil. 


General Aims 


The object of the Committee is to safeguard American child- 
hood as affected by industrial and agricultural conditions. The 
enactment and enforcement of progressive legislation and the 
develcpment of enlightened public opinion are essential features of 
the Committee’s policy. The Committee’s effort goes beyond 
legislation—it goes beyond prohibition to all practicable means and 
methods of prevention, some of which require legislation and some 
of which do not. The Committee is vitally interested in the whole 
problem of premature school-leaving. It is interested, as well, in 
the establishment of the substitutes for child labor, particularly 
suitable schooling, suitable play and suitable work—and in this 
both as a method and as a goal of child labor reform. Not an 
unoccupied but a well occupied childhood is its aim. 


Specific Services 


The legislative program of the Committee is chiefly concerned 
with child labor laws, compulsory education laws, mothers’ pension 
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laws, and so-called Children’s Codes. Items in the program may 
be listed as follows: Better child labor laws, better enforced; better 
school attendance laws, better enforced; better schools with stronger 
holding power of their own; vocational training, guidance, and 
placement; health supervision of the child in school and at work; 
physical examination of applicants for working papers; provision 
of public recreation facilities for children; children’s scholarships, 
mothers’ pensions, and other means of relieving and preventing 
poverty; all children under 16 in school on full time; all children 
between 16 and 18 in part-time or continuation schools if not at- 
tending school on full time. Throughout its existence the Com- 
mittee has emphasized the necessity of efficient administration. 
In the last few years it has devoted much attention to the 
Children’s Code, which represents the attempt, in a given state, 
to standardize and coordinate the laws and administrative agencies 
having to do with children and to supply laws and agencies 
covering aspects of child welfare that have been neglected in the 
statutes. 

The National Child Labor Committee from its inception has 
based its work on first hand knowledge gained through investiga- 
tion of the particular phase of child labor under discussion. Such 
investigations were at first, of necessity, on a small scale, and 
devoted to a specific issue. (Today the Committee has a large staff 
of trained investigators whose services are placed at the disposal 
of any community desirous of discovering the truth about itself 
as regards child welfare in all its numerous and interrelated aspects. 
Several states have taken advantage of this service, and in coopera- 
tion with both public and private agencies, the Committee has made 
a number of state-wide child welfare studies. These surveys cover 
such subjects as Public Health, Education, Dependency, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Institutions, Recreation, Child Labor, Agriculture, 
Rural Life, and Law and Administration. 


Territory Covered 


The Committee deals with the child labor problem as a local 
community problem, as a state problem, and as a national problem. 
It works throughout the United States. 
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How Individuals or Communities May Secure Service 


By application to the National Child Labor Committee, 105 
East 22d Street, New York City. 


Publications Available for Distribution 


The Committee publishes the AMERICAN CHILD, a quarterly 
magazine of general child welfare. It also publishes various 


pamphlets and reports, including reports of its State child welfare 
studies. 
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IF YOU BELIEVE IN THE WORK 
THAT THE NATIONAL CHILD 
LABOR COMMITTEE IS DOING 


YOU WILL SECURE AT LEAST 
ONE NEW MEMBER THIS YEAR 
WHEN WE NEED NEW MEMBERS 
MORE THAN EVER’ BEFORE 














STATE CHILD WELFARE STUDIES 


By making comprehensive studies, on a statewide basis, of child welfare 
conditions and problems, the National Child Labor Committee is rendering well 
recognized service in the Children’s Code movement. 


The purpose of a children’s code is to standardise and to co-ordinate the laws and 
administrative agencies relating to children and to supply laws and administrative agencies 
covering aspects of child welfare that have been neglected in the statutes. This, of course, 
is far more than a mere process of simplification—far more than rearrangement for ready 
reference. A general code deals with laws already passed, while a children’s code deals 
with boys and girls, their interests, and the conditions that affect them. The one is merely 
the arrangement of laws in orderly sequence so as to facilitate the use of the statute books; 
the other is legislative social service whose object is to enrich and to make secure the realm 
of childhood.—Edward N. Clopper. 


The studies of the National Child Labor Committee lay the informational 
foundation for revision and standardization of the child welfare laws of a state. 
In Tennessee the study covered the following subjects: 


The Child and the State. . Rural Life. 
Health. . Juvenile Courts. 
Schools. . Mothers’ Pensions. 
Recreation. . Institutions. 

Child Labor. . Home Finding. 


These studies are made by a staff of specialists and always at the invita- 
tion of public-spirited citizens or social agencies within the state where the 
work is to be done. 


PUBLISHED REPORTS 


Child Welfare in Oklahoma $ .75 Child Welfare in Kentucky 
Child Welfare in Alabama $1.00 Child Welfare in Tennessee... . $1.50 
Child Welfare in North Carolina .$1.00 


These volumes should be in every library containing works on sociology 


and economics. They are of special value to social workers, clergymen, edu- 
cators, journalists, legislators and administrators everywhere. 


HAS YOUR STATE HAD A CHILD WELFARE SURVEY? 


National Child Labor Committee 


Incorporated to promote the interests of children 
105 EAST 22pD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Sucorporated to promote the interests of children 
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